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THE STORY OF SOME PRAIRIE INVENTIONS 


BY WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


HEN Dr. James Olson asked me to speak to the Ne- 

braska Historical Society on the occasion of its 

seventy-fifth anniversary celebration, he conferred 
on me an honor of which I am both conscious and proud, 
and an obligation which requires all I have to fulfill. It is 
true that I have had some experience in directing an organ- 
ization such as this, the Texas State Historical Association 
which is about twenty years younger than yours. I think 
I know something of the problems that confront a director, 
and I know something also of the pleasure derived from 
bringing together those few who devote their time and 
energy to preserving the fading records and legends of the 
past. Those of us who devote ourselves to state or county 
or community history are sometimes made to feel that the 
work lacks the significance that attaches to more ambitious 
undertakings. I do not hold that view because I know that 
all history is local. All places are local to the people there- 
about, and only the consequences of what took place give 
what happened there importance. 

I did not come here to tell you about the battles and 
the bloodshed you have had in Nebraska. You have been 
fortunate in having few battles and little organized blood- 
shed within your state, and I trust that your good fortune 
endures. 








Dr. Walter Prescott Webb is professor of history at the 
University of Texas. This paper was read at the dinner 
session of the 75th anniversary meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, 26 September 1958. 
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But a battle of great consequence has been fought here 
in Nebraska and in neighboring states. It seems appropriate 
that I talk of this battle—of things which your people and 
my people worked out in the great laboratory of hazardous 
living. I want to give examples from the approximate date 
of the organization of this Society. It so happens that in 
the period from about 1870 to 1900 the common people of 
this whole region in which you live were conducting in 
patient silence one of the greatest experiments in living 
that has ever occurred in this broad land. They were fight- 
ing a desperate battle for life and survival, conducting it 
against great odds, and they were doing it without guns 
and often with very little butter. In this battle everybody 
was a private and each his own general. There were no 
such heroes as Robert E. Lee or Abraham Lincoln. There 
were no parades, no flags, and no music. There were no 
hospitals for the casualties. There are no cemeteries set 
aside for those who perished in that conflict, and on Dec- 
oration Day the graves of these unknown soldiers—men, 
women and children—are in the main unmarked and never 
decorated with flowers by patriotic organizations. 

You must be wondering why you have not heard more 
of this battle. You have heard more of it than you think, 
but you may not have noticed it because it was, and it still 
is, a part of your life. You here in Nebraska are still 
engaged, as are we in Texas, in Kansas, in the Dakotas, 
throughout all these western states. If the conflict is less 
fierce now than it was around 1878, ’88, ’98, it is because 
we are the beneficiaries of the victories won by those first 
campaigners who tackled the enemy almost with bare hands. 

I come tonight to talk to you of some things these 
soldiers of the plains left by the “wheel scarr’d road.” I 
talk of those who fought the plain and the prairie wherein 
you dwell. 

What then is this battle of which I speak? It was in 
essence the battle of all the people with a land which to 
them was new and strange. It was the struggle of a people, 
who in all their history had never lived in this kind of 
country, learning to live in this kind of country. And 
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what kind of country is this, and why was it so strange to 
the early Nebraskan? When your Society was organized in 
1878 I daresay that not a charter member of it was born in 
Nebraska, and few of them in a country in any way similar 
to Nebraska. They were from another land. They had come 
out of the East, from a land of tall trees, bubbling springs, 
running rivers, and practically no grass. For generations 
their fathers had lived in the forest and had seen the 
morning and evening sun only through the tracery of the 
forest’s rich green foliage. Those people literally dug their 
farms out of the woods, and from the ruins of the woods 
they made what they needed—their cabins, fences, cribs, 
churns, beds, beehives, horse troughs, baby cradles, and 
gate hinges. These early Nebraskans were a forest people, 
and their whole life and their whole way of living had been 
geared into and articulated with the forests which lay 
behind them. In that forest their work was hard, but they 
knew how to perform it. There were few mysteries and un- 
known quantities in the problems of living. Their civiliza- 
tion stood firmly on three legs—land, water and timber. 

It was about the middle of the century and later when 
these forest dwellers came out of the woods. They left the 
shade and the comfort and the certainty of a known life 
and stood appalled in the mighty presence of this strange 
land, a land without timber, with rarely enough water, a 
hemisphere of grass with a flat and level floor beneath and 
an inverted bow! of limitless sky above. They had never 
seen so far or so little as in this land of vast immensity. It 
was as if they were on the sea, but they were on the plain. 

The plain has moods like the sea... 


The plain grows dark; like the sea 
It holds no shelter. 


Of the plains John J. Ingalls said: “Above their reced- 
ing horizons forever broods a pathetic solemnity, born of 
distance, silence and solitude.” In the same kind of country 
Hamlin Garland described the sunrise: 

The sun up-sprang, 
Its light swept the plain like a sea 
Of golden water, and the blue-gray dome 


That soared above the settler’s shack 
Was lighted to magical splendor. 
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But these early comers to Nebraska had too many hard 
tasks before them to dwell long under the spell of magical 
splendor created by sunrise of a wet morning on the green 
and undulating sea of the plain. These early comers were 
baffled and often beaten by the unsolved problems of the 
plains. In a land where a furrow could be plowed a hundred 
miles long, they had no plow that would turn the prairie 
sod, no rails with which to build their accustomed fences, no 
logs with which to construct the classic American cabin, no 
weapons with which to meet the mounted Indians, and 
they were always short of water. 

Their civilization had stood on three legs—land, water, 
and timber; here two of these legs were knocked out, and 
they stood on the single leg of land. It is no wonder that 
they sometimes toppled over in failure. The remarkable 
thing is the manner in which they worked out their 
problems and made the radical changes that enabled them— 
some of them—to stay in the country that we now hold so 
dear. 

In speaking of this Battle of the Plains, I would not 
have you think that I speak of Nebraska alone. That battle- 
field was half as big as the nation. It stretched from 
Mexico on the south to Canada on the north; it was several 
liundred miles wide, extending from the edge of the eastern 
woodland into and through the Rocky Mountains. All along 
the eastern edge of this land thousands of people were 
engaged in a common struggle. Fortunately, an occasional 
victory in any part of the country—in Illinois, Kansas, 
Texas or Nebraska—conferred its benefits on plainsmen 
elsewhere. The problem of one was the problem of all, and 
the fruits of success in one place were soon enjoyed in 
other places. 

We need a symbol for the spirit of these people, for 
these successes, these far-reaching victories. I could find 
no symbol more fitting than the windmills which by 1878 
began to rear their wheels on the far horizons, signaling to 
man that here was his most precious treasure, cool clear 
water. The windmill was like a flag marking the spot where 
a small victory had been won in the fight for water in an 
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arid land. The windmill threw in with nature and capitalized 
on the least expensive plains commodity—the wind—to pro- 
duce the scarcest and most valuable commodity—water—at 
the least possible expense. Life was always tolerable, and 
often comfortable, as long as the old windmill kept a-turn- 
ing. The wheel bears some resemblance to a giant sun- 
flower, and it turns into the wind of its own volition as the 
sunflower turns into the sun. It was as dependable as the 
wind, and the wind of the plains is more dependable than 
the rain. 

This symbol of the windmill is appropriate here because 
Nebraska was the very heart of the windmill country. Its 
development was carried out with greater ingenuity here in 
Nebraska than in any other state I know. And finally, it 
was a Nebraska citizen and scholar who saw something of 
interest and importance in what the farmers and ranchmen 
along the Platte, the Republican, and the Loup, were doing 
with windmills, and he took the time to make the record of 
which I shall speak later. 

I must remind you again that I am dealing with the 
changes men were compelled to make when they passed 
from the woodland of the East into the open plain of the 
West. I shall deal with the problems incidental to that 
passage. I shall illustrate with several examples, selected 
from different plains and prairie states. I deal with a period 
of about one generation, say from 1840 to 1900, the period 
in which a woodland people made the passage and learned 
to live on the plains. The first example has to do with guns, 
the second with fences, a third with plows, and the last with 
windmills. What the people had to learn when they came to 
the plains were new ways of fighting, of fencing, of farm- 
ing, and of providing water. 

I have on this table a long rifle and a Colt revolver, a 
piece of barbed wire, and a disc plow. These are simple 
things, but they are highly significant, and each is related 
to the adaptations that people made when they left the 
forest to live in this open country. 

The first thing the American people had to learn when 
they came out on the plains was to stand up to the enemies 
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they found there. These were Indians but quite different 
from any that the settlers had contended with before. These 
were Plains Indians, wild, nomadic, fierce and unconquer- 
able. Such were the Comanche, Apache, Cheyenne, Blackfoot, 
and several others. What was more important, these were 
horse Indians, and they had developed a technique of fight- 
ing on horseback. The American had never had to fight 
Indians on horseback before because the woodland Indians 
were pedestrians. The Americans had no weapons suited to 
fighting on horseback, especially in the Indian style. They 
had the long rifle, sometimes known as the Kentucky or 
Tennessee rifle. A specimen of this weapon I have here, 
and I think you can see without further elaboration that it 
was designed for a man who had both feet planted on the 
ground. The Indian carried from twenty to thirty arrows, 
and he could shoot them so rapidly from a running horse 
that he could keep one in the air all the time. The American 
with this long rifle had but one shot, and when that was 
spent it took him a long time to reload this cap-and-ball 
rifle. In this interval he was quite helpless while the Indian 
was in full command of the situation. It is clear that the 
American needed a weapon that could be used on horseback, 
one that carried more than a single shot. 

The need for this weapon was first felt most keenly in 
Texas, most keenly there because the Texans were among 
the first to venture living in the edge of the land where the 
Comanche raided and ravaged the settlements on horseback. 
The man who provided the gun for the plainsman, for the 
horseman, was Samuel Colt. He invented a multiple shot 
revolving pistol carrying five or six shots about 1830, began 
manufacturing it in 1832 at about the time the Texans were 
developing their bitter conflict with the mounted Indians. 
Colt had no idea of creating a weapon just for Texans but 
thought he had made one suited for the military men of the 
United States. In this he was at first disappointed. The 
army condemned his weapon, the people of the United States 
were not yet much in contact with the Plains Indian, had 
not become horsemen, and would not buy the guns. By 
accident some of them found their way to the Republic of 
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Texas and into the hands of a small group of Texas Rangers 
stationed on the border to guard against the incursions of 
the mounted Comanches. The Texas Rangers under Jack 
Hays tried the revolvers first in the Indian battle of the 
Perdernales, the first battle in which the American fought 
Plains Indians on horseback. But the little Republic and the 
people of Texas were too poor to buy many of Colt’s guns, 
and nobody else would buy them at all. The result was that 
Samuel Colt went into bankruptcy in 1842. The Mexican 
War broke out in 1846, and immediately the Texas Rangers 
enlisted under Col. John Coffee (Jack) Hays. Hays and a 
few of his men still had the multiple shot pistols, but the 
rank and file had none. The rank and file demanded re- 
volvers and were so insistent that an order went up to 
Washington for one thousand revolvers, two for each of the 
five hundred Texas Rangers. Colt had been in bankruptcy 
for four years, had got rid of all his weapons, and had no 
money to make more. When the government finally found 
him, he was dressed in a long black coat and a tall top hat, 
standing on the back end of a medicine wagon selling nos- 
trums to the public. He was pulled off that wagon by the 
Indian fighters of the plains who had reached from the 
deserts of Texas into the verdant land of New England to 
rescue Samuel Colt from obscurity, to make him rich, and 
to make him famous throughout the open country where 
cowboys and peace officers rode horseback in their daily 
work. The men on horseback—cattlemen, cowboys, peace 
officers, and the American cavalry—took over the open 
country to subdue the Indians. They took the country but 
held it briefly because the farmers were beating hard at the 
eastern gate. The farmers had already pushed into the 
eastern edge of the plains, into the fertile prairie land, but 
they were stopped because they had nothing with which to 
fence their crops from the cattle, their own cattle and their 
neighbors’. Farming was impossible without fences, and the 
prairiemen, having outrun the forest and the rocks, had 
nothing with which to make a rail fence or a stone wall, 
and they knew no other fence. 
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Along the edge of the open country, of which eastern 
Nebraska is a part, men began experimenting with every 
conceivable substitute that could be converted into an eco- 
nomical fence—one they could afford to build, a fence with- 
out rails and without rocks. They tried hedges made of rose 
bushes, mesquite, prickly pear, and finally of Osage orange, 
an indigeneous, thorny, stubborn, and hardy plant. Nursery- 
men handled the plants, and Osage orange seeds sold for 
five dollars a pound or fifty dollars a bushel. You still have 
survivals of these hedges on your prairies, reminders of the 
efforts of your fathers to make a fence for a treeless land. 
What men learned from the use of hedges was that you had 
to have thorns to turn cattle, and the idea of a thorny fence 
was basic in the solution of the fence problem by western 
farmers. 

Three New England farmers who had moved to the 
prairies of Illinois took the idea of the thorn and converted 
it into a fence that was cheap enough and effective enough 
to meet the needs of a treeless land. Of the thorn they made 
a barb—more barbaric than the thorn. They made barbed 
wire, and they first called such a fence a thorn wire fence. 

The invention did not come out of.a formal laboratory. 
Yet it came out of that great frontier laboratory where 
thousands of little men were fighting the Battle of the 
Plains. We see them stumbling from one thing to another, 
trying this, trying that, and finally these God-fearing 
transplanted New Englanders with keen noses for the main 
chance stumbled upon the solution so essential to the tree- 
less half of the continent. 

The three men were Joseph Glidden, Jacob Haisch, and 
Isaac Ellwood—and you can tell by their names—Joseph, 
Jacob, and Isaac—that they had background. It was only 
after they made fortunes that they became converted sin- 
ners. 

The story of how they got the idea of a barbed wire 
cannot be khown with accuracy because these farmers did 
not make written records. But after they got rich, they 
began suing one another, hired lawyers who were able to 
prove almost anything in court, and we have sworn testi- 
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mony for whatever it is worth. I will not confuse you with 
the testimony. 

A man named Rose conceived the idea of making a 
cheap fence by using strips of wood studded with nail 
points. These strips he attached to posts with the sharp 
nails facing the stock. About 1872 he exhibited this device 
at a county fair at DeKalb, Illinois, and all the curious and 
jealous farmers came to examine it to see if it was practical. 
Among them were Joseph Glidden, Jacob Haisch, and Isaac 
Ellwood. It was later claimed that all got the idea of a thorn 
fence from the Rose exhibit. All we know for certain is 
that within a year all three men were making some form of 
barbed wire. 

Glidden says that he got the idea because his wife was 
pestering him to keep the dogs out of her flower beds 
where they went on hot days to scratch out a cool place to 
lie down. He says he put a smooth wire around the beds, 
and then tried putting rude barbs on it. But the barbs 
would slide laterally or would turn on the smooth wire and 
were not effective. You have noticed that all barbed wire is 
made of two strands twisted. You would think anyone 
would know that the way to make barbed wire is to twist 
two strands, but this simple thing had to be learned. I may 
say that the twisting is essential and makes the wire a sort 
of spring which contracts and expands with heat and cold. 
Only twisted wire will stay tight in all weather. The twist- 
ing serves the further purpose of holding the barbs in place 
and keeping them from rotating. Glidden says that he 
learned about this twisting by accident. He picked up some 
tangled smooth wire, and in a flash it occurred to him that 
twisting would be a good idea. He fastened two wires to the 
shaft of a grindstone and called his wife to turn the crank, 
while he held the wires. He had a hired man named Andrew 
Johnson who told about the first barbs. He said that at 
night, after the day’s work was done, they made the first 
barbs. They used an old wall coffee mill for this purpose. 
In the shaft of the coffee mill they fixed two pins, one in 
the center, one off-center. They inserted a wire between the 
pins and gave the crank a complete turn to form a circle. 
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Then they cut the wire to finish the barb. With a bucket full 
of barbs a boy would climb a windmill tower and thread the 
barbs on strands of greased wire. The barbs would be spaced 
and set by a hammer blow and then the two strands, one 
with barbs, and one without, would be twisted to hold the 
barbs in place. They sold the wire as fast as they could 
make it—at twenty cents a pound. All this happened in the 
year 1873, five years before this Society was formed. By 
the time this Society was formed, Joseph, Jacob, and Isaac 
were all rich; the United States Steel Corporation took over 
the making of barbed wire, and all of Nebraska and all of 
the Great Plains country were going under fence. The 
farmer could fence his homestead, and the cattleman could, 
for the first time, fence his twenty- or sixty-section ranch. 

But even with the invention of a practical and econom- 
ical fence, the Battle of the Plains was not won. When these 
farmers came out on the plains they had no plow that would 
turn the prairie sod. The plow they brought from the 
eastern woodland, from the red hills of Georgia and the 
rocky lands of Vermont and Massachusetts may best be 
described as a dirt pusher. It had a blunt point and a flat 
wing or share that did not turn but simply pushed the loose 
earth over towards the previous furrow. Now the prairie 
and plains earth was not loose. It was fertile and hard, and 
it was bound together in a tight mass by millions of grass 
roots. To plow it was like plowing a Brussels carpet six 
inches thick. No dirt pusher could even stay in the ground. 
The matted sod of the plains could not be pushed. It had to 
be cut by a long sharp point, a long point carried back to 
the long, bent share, and finally this ribbon of matted earth, 
flowing in large blocks from the plains plow, had to be 
turned upside down into the previous furrow. 

I wish that the invention of this plains plow had 
brought on the lawsuits that barbed wire brought so that 
the lawyers could have got some perjured testimony for the 
historians to use as an original source. The real story of 
this innovation in plows lies in the graves of the prairie 
blacksmiths who stood over their forges to hammer out the 
points and shares that would turn the matted soil of the 
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plains upside down. It would, I am sure, be the same old 
story of stumbling, experimenting by hundreds of black- 
smiths and thousands of farmers until the shape and the 
character of the plow were discovered, accepted, and per- 
fected. Once it became perfected the big farms unrolled like 
black rugs laid in fields of green or brown grass. 


Second to the turning plow was the disc which became 
so important in cultivating the expanding fields of the West. 
It was my good fortune to get on the trail of how the disc 
plow was invented, to find the son of the blacksmith who 
made it, and even to find his original disc plow with the 
anvil and hammer marks on it. It is here for you to see, one 
of the most valuable artifacts left from the Battle of the 
Plains. I shall relate the story as I have been able to piece it 
together. 

I was conducting a contest in local history, offering 
prizes to the high school student who wrote the best essay 
on his local community. One of these essays came in from 
the prairie town of Clifton, Texas. It was about a Swedish 
settler named Ole Ringness who was a leader in his com- 
munity. He was also a blacksmith. A letter came one day 
from far-off Sweden saying that another contingent of 
immigrants was coming to Texas. They would land at 
Galveston, and they wanted some of their friends to meet 
the boat. Ole Ringness was selected to drive to Galveston 
and conduct the party to their new home. It was summer 
time. The drought was on as it often is in western Texas 
and western Nebraska. Ole’s wagon was good, but the tires 
had become loose in the drought, and he had shrunk them 
so much that one wheel, a front wheel no doubt, had become 
badly dished. To say that a wheel is dished means that it 
has taken the form of a large plate or soup bowl. Naturally, 
Ole Ringness kept an eye on that bad wheel, and he noticed 
that as it unrolled the dreary miles, it threw the earth aside, 
making a furrow behind. Now when one drives a wagon and 
team two hundred miles, he has a great deal of time to 
think. Ole Ringness did a lot of thinking. Would it be 
possible, he asked himself, to make a plow out of a dished 
wheel? And would it not also be possible to set a series of 
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these dished wheels on a common axle and break a strip of 
land two feet or ten feet wide instead of six or eight inches 
as was the case with the steel turning plow. I am sure that 
Ole Ringness was a poor host to the new immigrants on 
the long drive back home, for his thoughts were on the 
original idea he had. He could hardly wait to get back to 
his shop, fire up his forge, and hammer out this revolution- 
ary idea. At any rate, that is what he did, and here is the 
dished wheel, the very disc that he made. We found it on 
his little farm and got permission from his son to place it 
in the museum at the University of Texas where I trust it 
will be appreciated. As you look at this rude disc, at the 
hammer marks, I would like for you to remember that it 
represents the dream of a soldier in this Battle of the 
Plains. 

For the inventor it was an empty dream. The story 
says that he decided to go to Washington to get a patent so 
that the lawsuits could begin. He went to Washington by 
way of New York, and while in New York he took sick and 
died. His invention was never patented. It may not have 
been the first disc plow, but it was original, and it does 
illustrate the drama and the tragedy of the battle I am 
describing. 

My last illustration is a Nebraska story, and it happens 
to be well documented. The windmill was not invented in 
Nebraska, or for that matter in the United States. But we 
did have in Nebraska, as I have said, one of the most inter- 
esting developments of the windmill that I know of any- 
where. The story begins with the good wet years that made 
the Plains so attractive in the 1880’s. In these wet years 
the farmers made their great invasion of the semiarid 
country to the west of Lincoln. They took up homesteads 
along the Platte, on both sides, and in the other valleys. 
But the lean, dry years followed the fat, wet ones, and from 
1886 far into the nineties, the settlers were driven back to 
the green country. Your novelists, poets, and historians 
have told the story of their retreat, and I shall not repeat it. 
But not all retreated. Some held their ground either because 
they were unable to move or because they had found a way 
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Above: Battle-ax windmill of Mr. Diedtrich Huennecke, near Grand 
Island. (Photo from Barbour, The Homemade Windmills of Ne- 
braska, p. 44.) 


Below: Two-fan Battle-ax windmill designed by Mr. Elmer Jasperson, 
near Ashland. (Photo from Barbour, The Homemade Windmills 
of Nebraska, p. 51.) 
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to live with the country. Our story concerns those who 
stayed, those who held on until the rains came again. It 
particularly concerns those who stayed because of the wind- 
mill to which they clung—life preserver in a sea of aridity. 

These windmills of Nebraska were not those factory- 
made rosettes which you still see whirling so lightly on your 
western horizon. Few of those people had money enough to 
buy a windmill. Just as the people had to learn to make 
fences without rails, so they had to learn to make windmills 
without steel and without money. And there sprang up from 
Lincoln to the western edge of Nebraska and on into 
Colorado on both sides of the Platte Valley the greatest 
aggregation of homemade windmills known in all history. 
The Platte was a ribbon of sand, and the only supply of 
water was far below the surface. 

You had here in Lincoln a Professor Erwin Hinckley 
Barbour who held the office of state geologist. He became 
interested in homemade windmills. He said: 


Nebraska seems to be the heart and the center of the 
windmill movement. The famous Platte Valley, with its 
broad expanse and shallow wells, is a veritable windmill 
arena. From Omaha west through the State, a distance 
of 500 miles, and even beyond to Denver, there is a 
constant succession of these creations of a sturdy popula- 
tion. 


In the summer of 1897 Professor Barbour employed 
three University students, equipped them with teams, 
saddle horses, camp wagons, cameras, and camp equipment. 
He sent them from Lincoln to Denver south of the Platte 
and had them return north of the river. They went to study 
homemade windmills. They photographed them and made 
records of their makers and owners. Said Professor Bar- 
bour: “They found these unique and interesting windmills 
everywhere. Going over the same ground in person the 
following year, eight to ten mills were commonly found 
clustered about a town, each widely separated town having 


1Erwin Hinckley Barbour, Wells and Windmills in Nebraska, 
Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 29, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, 1899. 
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a dominant...type..... They are also found in the Re- 
publican Valley and the valleys of the Loup rivers and their 
tributaries.” 

Professor Barbour found that the windmills fell into 
about seven main classifications and that they varied within 
each class. There were twenty varieties listed in all. 

The main classes were Jumbo or Paddle Wheel or Go- 
devil, Merry-go-round, Battle Ax, Holland, and Turbines. 
Time does not permit me to describe them, and Dr. Olson 
did not rise to my challenge to find a single survivor of 
these homemade mills to exhibit here. I doubt that a single 
one does exist. 

What recommended these mills was their low cost. Of 
the Jumbo Professor Barbour wrote: “The Jumbos are not 
wholly ornamental, but that is unimportant. The Jumbo has 
served useful purposes in hundreds of frontier homes .. . 
The average cost of such mills is $4.” J. L. Brown, nursery- 
man near Kearney, had one he used for irrigation of garden, 
strawberry patch, and fruit trees that cost $1.50. Professor 
Barbour said: “The four-blade battle ax . . . is the favorite 
type around Grand Island and farther west. Such a mill, 
with pumping capacity for 100 to 125 head of cattle, may 
cost $2 or $3, but should not cost $10, and may be built by 
those who are inventive without any outlay. Poles and 
strong limbs (for the tower) answer the purpose as well as 
new lumber, old dry-goods boxes furnish materials suitable 
for fans, old wire, nails, and bolts are common on every 
farm ...In most of them (battle-axes) journals, gearings, 
rods, springs, wheels, nuts, bolts, braces, and lumber of 
discarded machinery are used.” 

Of the service these homemade mills rendered, we have 
this from Professor Barbour: 


1. The contrast between the Nebraska farm with- 
out a windmill and one with: “one with cattle crowding 
around the well, waiting for some thoughtless farm hand 
to pump them their scanty allowance of water, the other 
where the cattle are grazing and the tanks and troughs 
are full and running over.” 
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2. It made the difference in time of drought be- 
tween the family who was able to hold on and the one 
that had to give up. The irrigation of one acre from a 
homemade windmill often produced more than all the rest 
of the farm or ranch. 


3. It provided something in the way of luxury: 
running water in the house, green lawns in a desert, 
shade trees around a school house set on a bleak hilltop. 
There was always hope as long as the windmill kept turning. 


And so we end with the symbol with which we set out. 
Behind the struggle of these people, behind the search for 
a horseman’s weapon, a plains fence, and a prairie plow, and 
the effort to provide water by use of the wind—behind all 
these it was the spirit of the people, the common people, 
that kept on a-turning. And like the windmill it seemed to 
operate best when facing the high winds of hardship and 
adversity. 











A DECALOGUE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


BY ALBERT B. COREY 


T is a wonderful opportunity to be here today and to 
share your anniversary celebration of distinguished lead- 
ership in state and local history. You can well imagine 
how delighted I have been to visit your splendid and 
appropriate new headquarters and to study at first hand 
the substantial accomplishments of your society here in 
Lincoln. I would like to add a purely personal note of 
greeting to my good friend, Jim Olson, with whom I have 
worked closely in expanding historical interest throughout 
the United States. I understand you appreciate him, too. 
May I congratulate you on the character of your 
seventy-fifth anniversary program. It brings very properly 
to mind nostalgic memories which fill each one here with 
justifiable pride in what has been wrought in the past. It 
provides a convenient stopping place when one can take 
stock of past achievements of the society and look forward 
to the future. It provides a platform from which to view 
the best contemporary thinking and practice in state and 
local history and to prepare a blueprint of work to be done 
and the means by which to do it. This anniversary, in short, 
provides an exceedingly important period for taking in- 








Dr. Albert B. Corey is state historian of New York and 
president of the American Association for State and Local 
History. This paper was presented at the luncheon session of 
the 75th anniversary meeting of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, Lincoln, 26 September 1953. 
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ventory and determining policy which, I anticipate, will 
yield a rich harvest. 


Before doing this it seems appropriate to determine 
what we mean by history, for this is the subject of our 
discussion. A seventeen-year-old college freshman student 
of mine blurted out to me once, “I know two thousand dates. 
How many do you know?” Of course, we cannot understand 
historical processes without knowing dates, but to know 
two thousand unrelated dates is not to know history. The 
same lad handed to me at another time a long sheet of 
paper and said, “You can have this. It is a list of all the 
Popes and their dates. I know them all.” When I asked him 
why he had memorized them, he said that when he did any 
writing he did not want to take the information out of a 
book for fear of being accused of plagiarism. Chronology 
of this kind is necessary information, but it is not history. 
Knowledge of all the firsts in a community should be 
available, but it is not history. The historian must be con- 
cerned with securing genealogical information, but he rec- 
ognizes that history is not confined to the oldest families 
or to the most prominent ones. It is not confined to nostalgic 
memory of the past. All of these are approaches to history, 
. but they are fractional approaches at best. 


History is somewhat more than the sum of all these 
parts. It is something more than the statement that “it is 
the story of everything that man has ever done or thought 
or felt or hoped.” History is the story of the dramatic evolu- 
tion of ideas in motion, of people in action, of society in 
flux. It is less important that an incident happened a 
hundred years ago than that it can be interpreted as being 
significant in the human story. Not antiquity, but im- 
portance is the criterion we should use. “The province of 
history,” said Mayor John Boyd Thatcher of Albany, New 
York, in a remarkable speech on the occasion of the city’s 
bicentennial in 1886, “is to show the relation between 
events, the conditions under which they happen, the source 
from which they have their spring ....” History is the 
story of change, constant change in human affairs. 
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I am not one of those, if such there be today, who re- 
fuse to use history to teach a lesson useful to the present. 
We may guess at the future. To be useful and intelligently 
acting citizens we must know the present and how it came 
to be. A distinguished lawyer once told me that his study of 
English law and jurisprudence from the eleventh century 
onward gave him an understanding of present day Amer- 
ican law which few of his contemporaries have and that 
this knowledge has many a time given him a real advantage 
in court over others who know little but current practice. 
He recognizes that although law is based largely on prec- 
edents it is, like history, the record of a continuing process. 


This continuing process has been happening and is 
now happening to us—in our homes, in our streets, in our 
villages, in our cities, in our counties, and in our states. 
It has been happening to people—the baker who no longer 
touches the flour, the dough, or the loaf with his hands; 
the housewife, surrounded by mechanical gadgets, who, 
for lack of help, still finds her day too short and her work 
too long; the farmer who is no longer merely an artisan 
but a business man; the doctor whose concern with neuroses 
is as great as his concern with physical ills; the policeman 
who has to contend with crime in an automotive age; the 
village clerk who finds his duties multiplied but his salary 
static. 


Who can conserve this human record more appro- 
priately than our historical societies who are organized for 
that very purpose? How then shall they do it? 


The first and foremost duty of a historical society, 
whether a state society or a local society, is to establish its 
major objectives. These can be stated in terms of geograph- 
ical area; the collection and preservation of historical source 
materials relating to the area; publication, acquisition and 
development of historic places and properties; development 
of historical museums; and dissemination of historical in- 
formation; in fact, the establishment of a historical center. 
These are broad objectives, but it must always be re- 
membered that they can and should be accomplished within 
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the definite geographic area described in the society’s 
charter or its constitution. 

There are so many facets of human achievement, 
successes, failures, frailties, whimsicalities and all the other 
aspects of human drama which can be found in a community 
that the study of them need never come to an end. It is not 
important that the history of a neighboring county or town 
begins a century earlier or fifty years later. The chances 
are that it is just as full of human interest and that it has 
been important in many ways which provide a challenging 
contrast with its neighbors. This is why a historical society 
should limit its work to studying and understanding its own 
area. 

I am not here advocating an isolationist historical 
outlook. The fact is that each of us lives in an area which 
has contributed something to the stream of history. What 
are these contributions? What, by contrast, have been the 
influences from beyond our borders which have shaped our 
history? These, too, we must be willing to study and to 
learn. 

The second duty of a society, but nonetheless a primary 
one, is to collect and preserve the historical records of the 
area which it serves. The most immediate problem which 

‘arises at once is, of course, where to keep the records. If 
the society has a headquarters building or rooms of its own 
the problem is partially solved. If it does not have a head- 
quarters of its own, the records can be placed in a local 
library, a school, a public building or other available 
quarters, or even in someone’s home. In any event, it is 
necessary to take the greatest possible safeguards for their 
safekeeping against damage, especially by fire or dampness. 
Insurance coverage is of little help if irreplaceable records 
are destroyed. Protection of the most valuable records can 
be assured by duplicating them by microfilm and storing 
the microfilm in a separate place. The cost is relatively low, 
and the returns in safety are very high. Microfilming 
newspaper files yields large returns in reduction of space 
and providing additional copies for use. Publishers are 
often willing to share the cost. 
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Every society should catalogue its holdings. Persons 
familiar with library procedures are available in most 
communities, who will do the work or assist others to do it. 
Only by cataloguing can a society make its holdings avail- 
able to potential users under conditions which it sets up, 
such as direct use, inter-society, inter-library loans, and 
the like. 

Most societies have a tendency to collect too much. If a 
society has or acquires records which relate exclusively to 
areas outside of the scope of its stated objective, the records 
should be sent as gifts or as exchanges where they properly 
belong. The reasons for doing so hardly need elaboration. 

One of the great American games played every year 
by almost every householder is spring housecleaning. There 
are rarely any spectators except those who watch incinera- 
tors burn up the trash or the paper man who occasionally 
makes a haul. There is, of course, no way of knowing how 
many valuable records have been wantonly destroyed in 
this way, but the total must be very large. I heard once of 
one ignorant city historian who, upon taking office, and 
having decided that the space occupied by some records 
stored in barrels (I don’t understand why in barrels), 
could be used more advantageously for her desk, threw out 
the entire accumulation of historical records which her 
predecessors had carefully brought together. 

Every historical society has an obligation to take steps 
to prevent the wanton destruction of historically valuable 
records. 

The third duty of a society is to publish materials re- 
lating to the area which it serves. Members appreciate 
receiving a periodical or a bulletin regularly. Such a publi- 
cation increases their interest in the society and makes 
them feel they are getting their money’s worth as dues- 
paying members. Publications of local historical societies 
should be largely popular in character, but this does not 
diminish in the slightest a society’s responsibility for 
publishing articles which are historically accurate. The most 
whimsically written article may rest upon the most metic- 
ulous research. Good writing makes history attractive. 
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Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, won the hearts of men every- 
where with “The Minstrel Boy.” His ponderous and dull 
five volume history of Ireland had little influence, even in 
scholarly circles. Smaller societies which publish leaflets, 
broadsides, historical maps, short histories of communities, 
industries, institutions, and the like are to be commended. 
Nothing ever quite takes the place of the written word, 
whether it appears in a newspaper or a monumental tome. 

The fourth duty of a historical society is to encourage 
people from all walks of life and every segment of the 
population to become members. Snob appeal should be 
strictly ruled out. Historical societies should never be ex- 
clusive organizations to which only the “best” or “approved” 
persons are admitted to membership. The single criterion 
for membership should be a person’s interest in the 
historical process. 

I say this advisedly because I have been asked many 
times how one joins a historical society. One man, after 
having visited the substantial headquarters of a county 
society for the first time remarked, “I never knew before 
that common folk like myself were allowed in there.” It is 
the common folk who have, in large measure, given form 
and substance to our communities and made them what 
they are. They have come from every clime and every cul- 
ture. They should be encouraged to join in bringing the 
historic past to life. 


Keeping members and securing their active support 
is as important as getting them to join. A good principle 
to follow is to make use of every member’s talents and 
interests, and in so doing to establish the slogan, “Everyone 
a hobbyist.” One may be a folklorist, another a collector 
of autographs, another an enthusiast about maps, another 
a specialist in military history, and still another a student 
of a local industry or institution. Every society should 
enrich itself by skillfully husbanding and using the crea- 
tive skills and special interests of its members. 

The fifth duty of a society is to bring the young people 
in and make a permanent place for them in its program. 
It is not surprising that people’s interest in local history 
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lags between fourteen and forty or fifteen and fifty. The 
child becomes a man. His horizons expand beyond the 
confines of his home community, and his interests change. 
In later years his experience tells him that national history 
or state history is simply local history writ large. Then 
it is that he awakes to a realization that local history is 
living history and that he comes to the support of the local 
historical society. 

What of the early and intervening years before fifteen 
and after fifteen? All over the nation more and more 
attention is being paid to local and community history in 
the elementary and secondary schools. As a consequence, 
the junior historian movement has begun to spread widely 
and is now effectively operating in at least a half dozen 
states. Every society should make a definite effort to keep 
in touch with the work in the schools and should encourage 
the youngsters to join with the oldsters in developing 
interesting and useful historical projects. The children 
can be organized into junior chapters of historical societies 
with programs of their own, but these programs can 
contribute markedly to the liveliness of the work of the 
society. 

So can the young people who live and work in our 
communities. They have lots of energy and lots of time. 
Make them chairmen of committees, let them take charge 
of meetings, make them curators of collections, let them 
organize tours, let them appear on the public platform, 
give them responsibility. When a style show is held, 
remember that the gowns were originally worn for the 
most part by young people at a time when the proportion 
of young to old was far greater than it is today. 

The sixth duty of the society is to use all of the 
newer methods for presenting local history. Historians 
regularly use the printed page and the public platform, 
but they are still a long way from recognizing that in this 
highly competitive world of ours today that the newer 
devices of radio and television, movies and slides, should 
be made use of regularly. A word of caution is necessary, 
however. Radio and television programs and movies must 
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be prepared with great care. They must give the appearance 
of having been prepared by professionals even though they 
have been prepared by amateurs. The public soon detects 
the inexperienced hand and is not very generous in giving 
it support. 

I would urge that every society associate itself with 
an educational radio or TV program in its area and, where 
practicable, that it provide ‘programs for commercial 
stations whose search for interesting and stimulating ideas 
is never ending. 

Another new device which is coming more and more 
to be recognized as important for the collection and 
preservation of history is the oral recording machine. By 
using it there can be preserved for posterity the recorded 
experiences of living persons, songs, folk tales, and descrip- 
tions of incidents which otherwise might be lost. 


The seventh duty of a society is to organize its museum 
collections properly and to portray them graphically. Too 
many societies have collections which lack selectivity and 
which, for want of a more appropriate name, are called 
museums. I recall the museum of a county historical society 
where an Egyptian mummified hand was the first object 
the visitor saw. When I asked the curator why it was there, 
he explained that it was a “come on.” Having seen it first, 
visitors would be curious to examine the other exhibits. 
Apparently the curator believed in “come ons” because the 
first display in the next room was a complete mummy. 
The tragic thing about the whole exhibit was that in this 
“museum” were displayed, indiscriminately with articles 
of great instructional value for the history of the area, 
the most curious assortment of junk which people had 
given to the society because they cherished the idea that 
it ought to be preserved by someone but were no longer 
willing to give it attic room themselves. 

A museum has immense possibilities for teaching 
history graphically. In its own sphere, the systematic and 
attractive display of objects, it has the same function 
as a book, that is, of orderly presentation of a subject for 
educational and recreational purposes. Every society which 
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owns objects of historical value is well advised to follow 
modern museum practices with respect to accepting objects, 
accessioning them, and displaying them. “Be selective” is 
a good slogan to follow. 

The eighth duty is to commemorate the past. People 
are always interested in the dramatic. All one has to do 
is to watch a parade or attend a dramatic festival or a 
special celebration to realize what a lift these things give 
to people. As historians, we should not neglect to interest 
people in the story of their own communities through cele- 
brations of centennials, of institutions, or political sub- 
divisions and the like. Celebrations can take many different 
forms. In one instance a village historical society commem- 
orated the centennial of the village by publishing a series 
of articles for an entire year in the weekly newspaper. 
Some societies put out commemorative booklets; others 
provide dramatic festivals. Many here have undoubtedly 
seen unshaven faces and out-croppings of beards in com- 
munities where celebrations are being held. Pageants, when 
well done and when produced imaginatively but with 
restraint, are inspiring and educational. 

Historic markers and monuments represent a worth- 
while means of calling continuous attention to the heroic 
and outstanding aspects of local history. They create an 
emotional impact which draws people closer to their own 
communities. They remind thousands of visitors of the 
historic drama which has made our history what it is. In 
some areas the state authorities are responsible for the 
erection of markers. Where there is no state program, 
local societies would do well to fill the gap. Where there is 
a state program, local societies can provide auxiliary 
services such as recommending inscriptions, taking part in 
dedicatory exercises, and reporting damage to markers. 

The ninth duty of a historical society is to make 
history palatable. It is not sufficient to hold together 
a handful of persons interested in some aspect of the 
community’s past. They will come together anyway. It is 
important that people not only understand what the 
historical society is attempting to do but that they shall 
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increase their understanding of the significance of the 
historic past. I cannot help referring once again to the 
competitive world in which we live. Societies should experi- 
ment with a variety of programs for their meetings. One 
society I know relies exclusively upon what it calls “live” 
programs. It has never had a paper read yet. The program 
of one meeting, for example, was confined to the develop- 
ment of fire protection in the village. You can well imagine 
how many different facets of village life were brought to 
light that evening. Out of a total population of around 
seven hundred there were more than four hundred at the 
meeting. I do not suggest that meetings be devoted exclu- 
sively to “live” programs, but I do suggest that the 
programs be varied with exhibits, illustrated lectures, work- 
ing bees, dramatic productions, particularly by young 
people, and the like. After all, the life of a community is 
extraordinarily varied and a re-creation of it must be 
equally varied. This applies to every type of medium used, 
including publication. 

The tenth duty of a society, and one that is almost 
all-inclusive, is to make local history an integral part of 
the community’s life. To do this requires an effective public- 
ity program and good public relations. The work of a 
historical society must be so intrinsically good that it will 
be regarded as important. Only then will the society receive 
the financial and other support it needs from local sources. 


I recall going into a drug store in a village one day 
and asking the location of the public library. The owner of 
the drug store said he did not think there was a public 
library. Just then a seventeen-year-old stepped up and 
said, “Yes, it is just back of the gas station over on the 
other corner.” On another occasion I attended one of the 
sessions of a weeklong ceremony commemorating the three 
hundredth anniversary of a community in which is situated 
a famous historic house. I stopped along the main 
street of the small city and asked seven different people 
in as many different stores where the house was situated. 
A shoemaker, a grocer, a clothing salesman and others had 
never héard of it, and the house was just two blocks away. 
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Moreover, the mayor of New York City was to speak there 
that day. 

Now it may be admitted that people did not read or 
did not listen to the publicity attending this weeklong cele- 
bration, but the house was being dedicated as a national 
shrine to religious freedom by the local historical society. 
Great efforts were made, as I have reason to know, to 
acquaint the people with the house, its history, and its 
significance as a shrine dedicated to a great principle 
embedded in our constitution. 

I am reminded at this point of Martin Van Buren’s 
approach to the problem of gaining support for any venture. 
“Those who have wrought great changes in the world,” 
he wrote, “never succeeded by gaining over chiefs; but 
always by exciting the multitude. The first is the resource 
of intrigue and produces only secondary results, the second 
is the resort of genius and transforms the face of the 
universe.” 

How to make the historical society and its work better 
known, that is the question. The obligation remains, and 
the problem continues. Historians and historical societies 
have a peculiar responsibility. They must ever be in the 
vanguard of those who lead our people to a better under- 
standing of the present that they may be better citizens, 
better able to protect those deep and abiding values which 
have made our country what it is today. They must do no 
less. 
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NEBRASKA—ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


BY JAMES L. SELLERS 


HE thirty-first of May next will be the one hundredth 

anniversary of the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska 

law. This act authorized governments for the two 
territories and opened the territories to white settlement as 
the Indian claims were extinguished. The area extended 
from the Missouri River to the top of the Rocky Mountains 
and from the south boundary of Kansas to the Canadian 
border. Nebraska comprised the area north of the fortieth 
parallel, our present Kansas-Nebraska state line, and 
extending to the Canadian boundary. 

The real immediate pressure for the territorial organ- 
ization in 1854 was the urgent demand for a transcontinen- 
tal railroad to connect the Mississippi Valley and the west- 
ern settlements of California, Oregon, Utah, and New 
Mexico. These western developments were very recent, but 
they were expanding rapidly. 

The War Department had explored five possible routes 
to the Pacific and reported its findings in 1853. With this 
information in hand, Congress was ready to take up the 
problem of locating the transcontinental railroad line that 
it should first support. But preliminary to such action 
was the territorial problem west of the Missouri. No area 
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that was not open to white settlement was likely to receive 
favor in locating the railroad. It was for this reason that 
Stephen A. Douglas of Chicago had introduced his several 
Nebraska territorial bills throughout the preceding ten 
years. 

The valley of the Platte was “the Great Overland 
Route to the Pacific.’”” The army surveys that Secretary of 
War Jefferson Davis reported in 1853 showed it to be the 
least expensive route over which a railroad to the Pacific 
could be built, and this gave the territorial bill an urgent 
priority with Congressmen in the central area but made the 
Congressmen of rival areas the more determined to 
defeat it. 

The sectional struggle over the expansion of slave 
territory had been agitated to the flaming point during dis- 
cussion of the Mexican War annexations and the comprom- 
ise measures of 1850. When the Nebraska bill was reported 
in 1854, the old emotions associated with the slavery division 
enveloped this measure and surged to new intensity in the 
Kansas struggle. Not until the struggle had run its course 
in secession and civil war was the country able to get 
back to the construction of the transcontinental railroad up 
the valley of the Platte and the settlement of the higher 
plains and other profitable areas along its course. 

It is true that there were settlements along the eastern 
edge of Nebraska in 1854, but the great popular attention 
was turned to Kansas. Emigrant Aid societies in many 
parts of the country but especially in the Northeast busied 
themselves in dispatching settlers to Kansas but paid little 
attention to Nebraska. The Kansas struggle and the Civil 
War delayed developments in Nebraska by eight to ten 
years. 

At the end of the Civil War construction of the Union 
Pacific was begun at Omaha and carried forward rapidly 
until it was completed in the spring of 1869 at Ogden, Utah, 
by connection with the Central Pacific. If any state could 
be termed a railroad state, it is Nebraska. 

While the great enterprise in Nebraska was transpor- 
tation because we supplied that converging point of migra- 
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tion and movement between the East and the West, our 
early settlers were not all engaged in transportation and 
railroads. Many of the early travelers were attracted by 
other features of the Nebraska scene. 


Nebraska lacked the lure of the precious metals that 
carried many of her first visitors on to Gregory’s Diggings 
in Colorado or the Comstock Lode of Nevada. Nebraska’s 
chief asset was her land. Hunters, cattlemen on the open 
range, community builders, even speculators saw possi- 
bilities here, but home seekers on the Plains were best 
adapted to this state. The Nebraska experiment has not 
been a simple and certain one. Our pioneers, like people of 
today, were dealing with several unknowns and many 
variables. The railroad leaders were the most assured 
promoters, because they had a great national mission to 
perform and a great subsidy in land whose value depended 
upon the development of the social and economic life of the 
area. They could not permit themselves to doubt even the 
uncertain climate of the High Plains. They promoted im- 
migration by flattering descriptions and positive assur- 
ances. They even attracted many of our settlers from 
foreign lands. But the nucleus of Nebraska’s settlement 
began with native stock migrating from neighboring states. 
The nearer states of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Kentucky took the early lead in supply- 
ing settlers. Many of these pioneers had migrated before 
and had lived on previous frontiers. 


Early Nebraska was predominantly rural. Here life 
was tempered by the seasons. But the climate and the 
seasons in Nebraska called for adaptations that the settlers 
had not forseen, because they had been unnecessary in the 
more dependable rainfall areas from which the newcomers 
had migrated. Thus the struggle for survival sometimes 
took on new severity in the Nebraska homesteads. The great 
American Desert which Major Long described in 1820 was 
almost realized in the 1890’s and again in the 1930’s. The 
developments of these years of drought and bitter struggle 
for survival naturally deserve our most careful study. 
They are the years that produced our indigenous political 
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issues and our best-known leaders. In those years our 
frontier forbears pondered their situation and produced 
solutions that were based upon the hard facts of their 
local environment. 

By 1890 settlers had spread over the entire state 
except for the sandhill area. The railroad net, too, was 
well-developed. The vast new grainland that had been 
brought under cultivation had accumulated an excessive 
grain surplus that glutted the markets and depressed prices, 
but the transportation and production costs had remained 
excessive. Farmers were caught in the pinch of debts, low 
prices, and excessive costs for farm implements, transporta- 
tion, and the living necessities that they had to buy. Grain 
prices did not pay for the production and marketing. 
Farmers who had been content to struggle to improve their 
farm home found themselves foreclosed for debt. The good 
years left them in debt, but the bad years extinguished 
incomes to the point that token payments on contracts as 
well as all the commercial goods that were needed for 
human comfort and well-being were lacking. Financial 
conditions that were ruinous were so nearly universal that 
the farmers were almost spontaneous in their response to 
the Populist leaders’ appeals. In fact, the nucleus of the 
Populist movement was the farm communities, and such 
communities supplied the leaders. Governor Silas Holcomb 
came from Custer County; Senator Charles H. Van Wyck 
was a farmer in Otoe County; Governor William Poynter 
came from Boone County. 

The economic pinch was so severe that the suffering 
fixed attention upon economic factors. The obvious evils of 
low prices for basic farm products, excessive costs of manu- 
factured machinery, outlandish railroad rates, and rank 
favoritism supplied the issues. It was from facts such as 
these that the Populist political program was fashioned. 
The program swept the communities in which politics were 
responsive to the wishes of the working people. This 
response was very general in the newer farm communities 
of the West, but less general in the commercial and indus- 
trial centers of the East. It was the West that recognized 
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William Jennings Byran, the Great Commoner, as the 
leader of the movement. 

In this period of Populism, succeeded by Progressivism, 
Nebraska made a great contribution to national politics. 
It was not because free coinage of silver was or was not 
the solution to our money problem. It was because the 
leaders here in their efforts to analyze our acute economic 
distress helped to bring home to the nation a realization 
that the distress and economic deterioration here on the 
semiarid border was destructive to the economy of the 
whole nation, and that the solution called for more than 
local action. Numerous modifications of our federal laws 
followed, including the Kinkaid Act for enlarged home- 
steads, legislation on conservation and irrigation initiated 
in the Carey Act of 1894 and the Newlands Act of 1902. 
The forestation programs from J. Sterling Morton, Charles 
E. Bessey, and Gifford Pinchot to Franklin Roosevelt were 
initiated in these harsh years. The Halsey forest reserve was 
started at this time. The struggle with representatives of 
intrenched interests produced political reforms of great 
importance, including the Australian or secret ballot, 
primaries to reduce the power of party machines and con- 
ventions, nonpartisan ballots, the registration of voters, and 
direct election of U.S. Senators. 


From the middle 1890’s to the end of the First World 
War the Great Plains experienced an easing of economic 
pressures. Outside interests in world affairs, including the 
Spanish War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the World 
War with their attendant problems, occupied in large 
measure the public attention. Nebraska had its own heroes 
in these struggles, including among others General Pershing 
and Colonels Bryan and Stotsenberg, and it followed these 
local celebrities with devoted interest. But of greater 
importance in quieting the political agitation of the 1890’s 
were the reforms of the Theodore Roosevelt and the Wilson 
administrations. Through these measures the discontent of 
misery was being channeled into constructive actions, and 
the frustrations of deadend economic situations were re- 
lieved. The first two decades of the century were the best 
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economically and psychologically that the state had known. 
“The promise of American life,” to borrow a phrase from 
Herbert Croly, was being realized by a large part of the 
American public. People were bettering their condition 
economically, and they believed that their children were 
getting a better education and would enjoy a rising standard 
of living. 

Then came the defeat of Wilson’s ideals, the rejection 
of many of the Roosevelt and Wilson reforms, the trans- 
formation of agricultural prosperity into Coolidge pros- 
perity. Coolidge prosperity was favorable to business and 
industry, but it sacrificed agriculture and natural resources. 
The bitter years for agriculture lasted almost a decade 
before the paralyzing effect shattered the entire economy 
of our society and tottered the whole economic structure 
into the greatest depression of history. 

The long agricultural decline of the 1920’s, followed by 
the most devastating general depression that the country 
had ever known, forced people to ponder the entire situa- 
tion. Prosperous business and industry that had refused to 
heed the agricultural depression at home or international 
paralysis abroad at last took a look at the wasted masses 
who should have been their best customers, but their 
interest came too late. Nebraska was in the same condition 
as other agricultural areas except that her agriculture was 
less diversified than it was in many states, and she was 
located on the border land of the High Plains where the 
vicissitudes of Nature are more extreme. Dame Nature 
chose at this point to exceed her wanton habits, and after 
years of abundance the drought and heat—sometimes varied 
by flash floods—of the middle 1930’s made many people 
wonder if this Nebraska land was really meant to be used 
as the home for man. Some sixty-two thousand of her 
citizens sought homes elsewhere. This was the crisis that 
Nebraska was unable to meet, and for which only the 
resources of the nation could offer solutions of comparable 
magnitude. 

At this point the people of Nebraska and throughout 
the nation became acutely conscious that no state or no 
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part of the nation is economically self-sufficient, but every 
part is interdependent upon every other part. The greedy 
individualism and exclusive protectionism that had been 
fostered by the government policies of the 1920’s had 
brought forth its fruits in the world depression that was 
decried so bitterly by Herbert Hoover after it took the 
prosperous East into the cataclysm. 


The New Deal program of the 1930’s salvaged an 
almost desolated and certainly a discouraged society. It was 
not Nebraska alone that was benefited. The entire nation, 
even the wealthiest states, were rewarded manyfold by the 
results of water conservation and irrigation, soil rebuilding, 
coverage crops, and shelter belts that have changed the 
character of the country. Flood prevention has permitted 
stream forestation and altered the appearance of numerous 
valleys. 


The emergency in Nebraska and in most other states 
has made men think of the extremes and try to temper 
Nature by manmade devices. Inventions and power mach- 
inery have made it possible for man to take great liberties 
with the works of Nature. Man has re-divided the water 
drained from the two slopes of the Continental Divide, but 
in lesser watersheds there are still too many who are un- 
willing to alter an arrangement of Nature, even though they 
are unconsciously practicing many such alterations in 
minor ways both as groups and as individuals. 


This hundred years of Nebraska history has called for 
a great adaptability of its people. Its diversity and vari- 
ability of climate and rainfall from year to year can be 
realized only by a long accumulation of records. More 
recently these have been sufficiently comprehensive to 
become useful. Weather forecasting and radio bradcasting 
have helped much with temporary emergencies. The value of 
long-period records and long-period programs is yet to be 
generally appreciated. The fundamental deficiency of mois- 
ture in dry years can only be met by the most elaborate 
long-term program of water storage. Every additional acre- 
foot of water is added insurance for the stable productivity 
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of this area, and this in turn means added population and 
increased business and greater resources. 

The improvement of Nebraska’s climate is not a hope- 
less task. The presence of bodies of water lends stability to 
temperature changes. Most important in the hot season is 
the establishment of green coverage over the land. If you 
are a doubting Thomas, on a hot August day betake your- 
self to the leeward edge of a great stubble field and pause 
until you sense the searing effect, and then move to a 
similar position by a lush field of alfalfa. The contrast is 
impressive. By expanded irrigation and carefully selected 
and protected coverage crops the sun-baked land can be 
somewhat cooled, and the shelter belts will retard the hot 
blasts that blow across it. 

Nebraska in the late 1930’s and the favorable 1940’s 
made great progress in improving her Nature-beaten re- 
sources. The financing, planning, and program execution 
of the Federal Government were responsible for this vast 
change, but even this is much decried by voices from the 
grass roots who hate bureaucrats in Washington. This 
seems hardly a reasonable attitude. Let us not in moments 
of seeming security and fading memory forget the sources 
of our betterment and thus invite back the blight of the 
locusts. 

Much as we cherish state and local pride, Nebraska can 
profit much from recognizing her true role throughout her 
history. (1) She was organized as a territory, not because 
the majority of the United States people wanted a new 
territory or a new state, but that they might have her great 
flat valley for a transcontinental railroad bed. (2) The 
exigencies of politics created two territories, and Kansas 
attracted the earlier migration and thus preceded Nebraska 
to statehood by six years. (3) The group that used Nebraska 
as a transcontinental railroad route also dominated her 
politics and were a powerful factor in her development. 
(4) The assertion of popular local control came with the 
crisis of the 1890’s and stimulated reforms that were na- 
tional in scope, and these occupied the attention of the 
nation: for two decades. (5) The great economic crisis of 
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the 1920’s and 1930’s had led to vast new developments in 
agriculture. These have been promoted on a national scale 
and financed by the national government. Even the scien- 
tific work of our agricultural colleges and university exper- 
iment stations, originating with the Morrill Act of 1862, 
are largely financed by the federal government. This work 
involves not only regional developments and resources, but 
its successful continuance is sustainable only by national 
and international controls and agreements. (6) In the great 
Missouri Valley development Nebraska is in a dilemma 
because of the dual threat of both drought and flood. She 
needs both reserviors of water for irrigation and empty 
basins to control floods. In addition she has the historical 
tradition of George W. Norris who saw no sin in the state 
using for the benefit of the people the by-product of 
electricity from the multiple-purpose dams paid for at 
public expense. In this complex situation the state needs 
much detailed and finely calculated education, for we must 
avoid the frustration and paralysis of mind among men of 
small vision who can see only one aspect of a problem. 
Nebraska’s role in this past one hundred years has 
been framed in reference to the sectional and national 
developments of which we have been, and are, a part. The 
courses of action that have constituted and that will con- 
tinue to constitute our history must always be fitted into the 
current developments. The wisdom of a people is reflected 
in the success of their adjustment to times and circum- 
stances. This rapidly changing scientific age calls for new 
adaptation in our thinking. If we study our past thoroughly 
we should sense the general direction and many of the 
variants in the concourse of human affairs. We now have 
the riches of one hundred years of maturing experiences in 
our history. This accumulated experience of the first 
century of our history is valuable if we master its content 
and ponder its meaning. 

















THE SOURCES OF NEBRASKA HISTORY 
BY JOHN B. WHITE 


ERHAPS it is appropriate that a person named White 
pP should be giving a talk on what is often thought of as 

the dull and colorless subject of bibliography. But 
bibliography is basic. It may be dull, though it has its 
moments of excitement, as when one encounters a copy 
of a rare overland journal in a gift collection, or a body of 
material which apparently has not been exploited by the 
historian. I like it, or I would not be doing this kind of 
work. 

It is the task of the bibliographer in relation to the 
historian to locate and to identify the sources from which 
history is written. Insofar as the historian himself performs 
these tasks, he is acting as his own bibliographer. It is 
the bibliographer’s task, further, to assist the historian in 
his task of evaluating these sources. The job of the library 
is to acquire, preserve, and record these materials, render- 
ing them accessible through indexes and catalogs and by 
arrangement in some systematic manner. 

I am sure it is unnecessary with such an audience as 
this to !abor the subject of the importance of sources. With- 
out them history—adequate, reliable, truthful history— 
cannot be written. The sources are the only media we have 
of contact with the past. 








Dr. John B. White is librarian of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. This paper is based on an outline of re- 
marks made at the afternoon session of the 75th anniversary 
meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 
26 September 1958. 
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If it is difficult to reconstruct past events, it is even 
more difficult to appreciate the different atmosphere in 
which those events took place. Reflect back in your own 
experience on the temper of America during the past year. 
Then reflect back on the temper of America as you recall it 
twenty years ago, under the conditions to which Dr. Sellers 
has referred. How difficult it is to recapture the mood of 
that recent time through which you and I lived. How much 
more difficult it is, then, to reconstruct, if I may use that 
expression, the atmosphere or temper of times which we 
have not personally experienced. It can be done only through 
the use of ample sources. 

Recently I have been engaged in a survey of the 
published source materials for Nebraska territorial history. 
I should like to take the subject as announced in the 
program as a point of departure and to discuss with you, 
who are interested in Nebraska history, some of the obser- 
vations that occurred to me while making that survey. 
There is nothing new and remarkable about them, but it 
seems to me they point to some things that we can be doing 
to strengthen our collection of the sources from which 
Nebraska history is to be written. 

One of the first things to be noted about these 
‘published source materials is the preponderance of remi- 
niscences. Now historians do not scorn reminiscences. The 
recognition of their limited value is only the sensible mean 
between the two false extremes of worthlessness and in- 
fallibility.I am quite sure that it would be impossible to 
write an adequate history of Nebraska Territory without 
their use. The Nebraska Territorial Pioneers Association 
some years ago published two small volumes of remi- 
niscences, in 1917 and 1923. The Historical Society has some 
extra copies of these volumes, available free upon request 
so long as the supply lasts. No doubt you are all familiar with 
Andreas’ History of the State of Nebraska, published in 
Chicago in 1882 by the Western Historical Company, a 
ponderous volume of some 1,500 pages, once found in many 
Nebraska homes and often used as a means of elevating the 
younger members of the family at the dinner table. Andreas 
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contains a large proportion of reminiscences, material 
gathered directly from the numerous subjects of biograph- 
ical sketches or their families and dependent on their rec- 
ollection. 

The commercially sponsored county histories are also 
well-known. One type contained stereotyped biographies of 
Presidents and Governors, with the same plates used again 
and again for different counties, changing only the section 
of local biographies. In another type, somewhat superior, 
the co-operation of leading citizens of a community was 
secured, and usually some local records were printed, though 
often with little discrimination. They are largely remi- 
niscences. 

The point for us to note is that this material was 
somehow collected, on a more or less systematic basis, and 
that it was preserved. It is my hope that more can be done 
toward preserving the recollections of those who have made 
Nebraska history, though for the territorial period it is now 
too late. Let us note also that anyone can collect them. I am 
thinking now of a Keyapaha County schoolteacher who had 
her students interview old settlers in the community for 
publication in a small booklet. Our archivist, Mr. Danker, 
recently tape-recorded some interviews with old settlers at 
Crete. 

But when everything has been said that can be said in 
defense of reminiscences as a historical source, the fact 
remains that they are not nearly so valuable as the sources 
of immediate record. I mean by that the contemporary 
records—the newspapers, the leaflets, the pamphlets, the 
broadsides, produced at or near the time of the events they 
describe, before they were colored by the memory to appear 
as people wish they had been, rather than as they really 
were. The late Douglas McMurtrie, who did such splendid 
work in the history of printing in America, declared that 
all of his experience had highlighted the inestimable value 
of immediacy of record. 

What is the story for Nebraska history so far as this 
type of published source is concerned? It is not nearly as 
good as we would like. The American Imprints Inventory, 
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in its inventory of Nebraska non-documentary imprints, 
with full bibliographic descriptions, averaging four items 
to a page, covers only thirty pages. This gives us only a 
vague idea of the vast amount of material that must have 
existed at one time, most of which has now vanished. The 
territorial legislature charged the territorial librarian with 
the duty of collecting one issue of each newspaper published 
in the territory for preservation. Unfortunately this duty 
was not performed. There were a number of reasons— 
frequent turnover in the office of librarian, inadequate 
support, lack of facilities. The territorial newspapers which 
now comprise one of our most treasured collections were 
preserved by historically minded individuals. 

This heavy mortality of the sources of immediate 
record is not unique with Nebraska. It is true throughout 
the country and is a real handicap to historical scholarship. 
It is the library’s responsibility to collect these publications. 
In this task your co-operation is essential. The editors of 
Nebraska have been most generous, and for their generos- 
ity we are grateful. 

These publications, it is important to observe, must be 
secured when they are new, or they are not likely to be 
secured at all. Did you ever try to locate a copy of a last 
‘month’s newspaper? Their arrival at the Historical Society 
when new is to be preferred. If they are saved by some 
interested person and eventually find their way into the 
Society’s collections, the same result is achieved, though 
less surely. 

I have been talking in terms of published sources. But 
I should like us to think also in terms of unpublished sources 
—diaries, journals, letters, records, addresses, pictures, and 
similar materials. A part of our Information Index routine 
consists of the systematic perusal of a daily newspaper of 
statewide coverage. Whenever an obituary is noted of an 
individual who was outstanding in his state or community 
or profession, a letter, prepared in the library, is sent over 
the signature of the superintendent to the next of kin, 
suggesting that a fitting memorial to the individual’s life 
and work would be to place his papers in the Historical 
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Society. The response to these letters has been very gratify- 
ing. Many of the recipients have expressed themselves as 
being grateful for the suggestion. But the initiative need 
not come from us. 

May I mention two points concerning which questions 
are sometimes raised in this connection. Sometimes people 
find it difficult to understand why we care about these 
things. They wonder what historical value they can possibly 
have. It is not always easy to answer such questions. I try 
to point out that such materials, even of relatively obscure 
individuals, often help to give us the flavor of their time. 
Or it may be said that history is like a structure made of 
brick or stone or wood, in which the minute facts are 
analogous, not to the bricks or the boards, but rather to the 
molecules of which they are composed. It may be difficult 
to see the relationship between one small, isolated fact and 
the entire structure of history, but the facts are essential. 

The second point is the misgivine some persons have 
lest private family papers be exposed to the gaze of the 
idly curious, or lest remarks concerning personalities be 
used in such a way as to cause hurt feelings or reputations. 
Such misgivings are understandable, but I believe there is 
little basis for them. Personal papers are not displayed for 
the general public to see except in cases of extraordinary 
historic interest. They are kept in boxes in the library 
stacks. The Historical Society feels responsible for the 
responsible use of the materials which are in its custody. 
The capable historian can often obtain information of 
considerable historical value from a collection of personal 
papers without touching on the more delicate personal 
aspects. Sometimes, by agreement with the donors, a collec- 
tion of papers placed with the Society is made subject to 
certain restrictions for a period of years. 

Besides the papers of individuals, the minutes and 
records of organizations should be preserved—business 
organizations, labor organizations, farm groups, churches, 
and many others, to say nothing of government agencies. 
While an organization is active, it usually needs its records 
for current use, but what happens to the records of an 
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organization when it becomes defunct? Well, the last 
secretary may keep them as mementos, or they may be 
thrown out as junk. The Historical Society welcomes such 
records. 

There are even some things, it seems to me, that we 
can do to create the sources for Nebraska history or to 
improve on those now being made. It would be desirable to 
record legislative hearings and discussions. Our legislative 
journal, valuable as it is as a source of information, is 
primarily a record of business transacted. Each of us is a 
member of one or more organizations. We can do our part 
to see that its records are properly made and preserved. 

Two other observations should be made concerning the 
sources of Nebraska territorial history. One is the im- 
portance of government-sponsored fact-gathering. The 
official reports which were required by law of the various 
government agencies are indispensable—the War Depart- 
ment, the Office of Indian Affairs, the General Land 
Office, the great explorations made under government 
auspices, well illustrate the point. These reports were re- 
quired because it was the policy of our nation that this 
information be made available to our citizens. This, it 
should be noted, is a social principle of tremendous signif- 
‘icance. The reports were printed because the government 
paid the printer, a practical matter of no little importance. 

In another way we are dependent on government- 
sponsored fact-gathering. The establishment and main- 
tenance of an institution by the people of the state of 
Nebraska is a recognition of the importance of this function. 
Without minimizing the hazards of a tax-supported insti- 
tution, it will be recognized that the collection and preser- 
vation of historical materials can be done in a somewhat 
more systematic manner than if left to the unsupported 
efforts of individuals. Though the element of chance re- 
mains large, this important function can be performed 
with greater continuity and sustained attention. 

The other observation, which should be mentioned in 
the same breath as the one I have been discussing, is the 
role of the interested individual in the collection and 
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preservation of our source materials. I should like to pay 
my humble tribute to those pioneers of our Society, partic- 
ularly Robert W. Furnas, whose historical interest and 
sense of responsibility preserved for us some of the largest 
and finest collections which we treasure today. The co- 
operation of interested individuals is indispensable if we 
are to succeed in providing the ample sources necessary for 
the writing of Nebraska history. 

And so I think we have a formula. We have an insti- 
tution established and maintained by the people of the 
state of Nebraska for this purpose. We know the importance 
of the role of the interested individuals who love history 
and who love Nebraska. We realize the necessity of co- 
operation in our endeavors. There is an awareness of the 
necessity of saving publications when they are new, of 
recording the reminiscences of the yet living, before it is too 
late, of the importance of preserving the papers of out- 
standing individuals and the minutes and records of organ- 
izations, even of creating the necessary records. While this 
formula may not have the world-shaking importance of 
E — MC?, I believe it will help to build significantly our 
collection of the source materials for that more adequate, 
more nearly complete, more accurate and truthful history 
of Nebraska, which is our goal. 





























COLUMBUS, A TERRITORIAL TOWN 
IN THE PLATTE VALLEY 


BY DONALD F. DANKER 


N the spring of 1856 settlement in Nebraska Territory 

for the most part still clung to the west bank of the 

Missouri River. Settlement of Nebraska’s vast and fertile 
inland valleys and uplands was as yet a project for the 
future. The inland area back not so many miles from the 
Missouri was a section remote enough to most Nebraskans 
that news and description of it warranted space in the 
newspapers. Travelers up the Nemaha Valley, or along the 
Blue, or up the Platte could and did publish accounts of 
those travels to entertain and inform the readers of the 
territorial newspapers. 

Such an account was written for the Omaha Nebrask- 
ian on June 22, 1856. A person who signed himself the 
“Observator” wrote of a trip that he had made from Omaha 
to Fort Kearny. When the “Observator” had reached a 
point some eighty miles west of the Missouri, he observed 
a most unusual sight for that remote region. He writes: 


I crossed Shell Creek and went to the Loup Fork 
but imagine my surprise when I found myself in Colum- 
bus—not Columbus, Ohio, but Columbus, Platte county 
Nebraska Territory. Here I found the hearty yeomanry 
working like Trogians during the seige. I learned that 
they were all Germans. . . They inquired of me if I 








a 
Donald F. Danker is archivist of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. This paper was presented at the afternoon 
session of the 75th anniversary meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, 26 September 1958. 
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wanted to stay over night .. . and led me to a neat log 
house twenty by forty. There were several other houses 
in the course of construction. I admired their energy and 
industry and prophesied that Columbus would be in two 
years as large as Omaha now is. ! 


This afternoon I would like to sketch a part of the 
story of the founding of the town which the “Observator” 
saw beginning—Columbus, the pioneer town in what we 
might call the hinterland of territorial Nebraska. I have 
utilized as my chief source of information the records of 
the Columbus Town Company and the minute book of the 
Town Council of Columbus. These unique records are in 
the custody of the City of Columbus, and the Nebraska 
State Historical Society has made microfilmed copies of 
them. These records were found in an old desk of John 
Rickly, one of the town’s founders. Other sources of infor- 
mation have been territorial newspapers, especially the 
Omaha Nebraskian, census records, land office records, and 
the books on Platte County and Columbus by I. N. Taylor, 
Martha Turner, Margaret Curry, and G. W. Phillips. These 
books have told so well the story of the beginning of the 
town, the names of the pioneers, the hardships endured, 
and first things in Columbus that I will not attempt to 
duplicate what they have done but rather try to add in- 
formation gleaned largely from the Columbus Company 
records. This information stresses the considerable part 
played by the company in the building of Columbus and 
illustrates the intricate and complicated work that goes 
into the founding of a community. 

The locality in which the town was built had advan- 
tages that tended to compensate for the distance from the 
Missouri and from established settlements. It was on the 
route of the Mormon Trail and the Military Road that led 
from Omaha to Fort Kearny. In addition, it was located 
at a point where the convergence of the Loup River with 
the Platte posed a problem for the traveler but offered 
opportunity to the enterprising. Some travelers forded the 
river, but, as one expressed it, the Loup could be a “bad 


10maha Nebraskian, July 2, 1856, p. 3. 
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and somewhat dangerous stream”. It had claimed the lives 
of several men who had attempted to ford it. Ferry service 
of a sort was established here as early as 1850.? 

The profit-making possiblities of the ferrying trade at 
the Loup Fork attracted the attention of James C. Mitchell 
of Florence. Mitchell was to occupy a controversial position 
in the formation of Columbus. He was an interesting figure 
who was described by a contemporary with these words, 
“He was a fighter and his temper was not remarkable for 
its amiability . . . [He] was out for all the money there 
was in any thing that came within the range of his sharp 
vision.”* Mitchell was instrumental in the creation of the 
Elkhorn and Loup Fork Bridge and Ferry Company. This 
company was incorporated by the territorial legislature in 
March, 1855.‘ It established a ferry and planned a town 
to be called Pawnee at the Loup Fork of the Platte.* 

A second group became active in the early spring of 
1856. Men residing in Omaha organized the Columbus Town 
Company for the purpose of establishing a town near the 
economically strategic Loup River barrier on the Mormon 
Trail. In April this company sent out a scouting party to 
locate a town site. It did so, and upon its return a larger 
party set out and upon reaching the spot selected by the 
scouts, decided to push on some eight or nine miles to the 
Loup River. They there commenced the work that the 
“Observator” described in such an enthusiastic fashion.*® 

Several of this group had come to Omaha from 
Columbus, Ohio, and had named their company for that 
city. Once the site had been located and work commenced, 


2Fancher Stimson, “Overland Journey to California by Platte 
River Route and South Pass in 1850”, Annals of Jowa, (October, 
1922), 3rd. series, XIII, 409. 

8J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, JlWustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), I, 279. 

4Laws of Nebraska, 1st. session, 1855, 

5Minutes of the Columbus Company, Py 14, 1856. The minute 
book of the Columbus Company is one of five volumes of Columbus, 
Nebraska, records, 1856-1885, microfilmed copies of which are on 
file in the library of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Hereafter 
referred to as Minutes. 
1976), N. Taylor, History of Platte County, Nebraska (Columbus, 

» Pp. 2. 
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they wrote to friends in Columbus, Ohio, describing the 
opportunities to be found at the Loup Fork site and inviting 
immigration. This invitation was acted upon, and an im- 
migrant party was formed to travel to the new Columbus." 

It was at this point that the written records of the 
Columbus Company began. The initiai problem to be dealt 
with was the rival townsite of Pawnee which adjoined the 
townsite of Columbus. The records do not indicate which 
townsite was first on the scene, but it is probable that they 
were both laid out in the spring of 1856. The first entry in 
the minute book of the Columbus Company was made on 
July 14, 1856, and is entitled: “Articles of Consolidation 
made and entered into by and between the Elkhorn and 
Loup Fork Bridge and Ferry Company and the Columbus 
Company.” This agreement merged the two groups into one 
company to be known as the Columbus Company and the 
united town to be called Columbus. Two hundred shares of 
stock were created with a paper value of five hundred 
dollars a share. James Mitchell was made secretary of the 
consolidated company.® 

The minutes of the Columbus Company were kept until 
the last recorded meeting on March 12, 1885. The pages of 
these records reveal that success is not always dependent 
_ upon harmony. Long and bitter conflict within the con- 
solidated company began almost at once, and many of the 
projects undertaken were accompanied by clashes due to 
differences in policy and personality of the leaders, and yet 
the town was begun, and it survived, and grew. 

The board of directors, meeting in Omaha and Florence 
during the first year of the company’s existence, took 
measures designed to develop Columbus and to attract 
worthwhile enterprises. On July 14 of that year it was 
resolved to donate ten shares of stock to anyone who would 
establish a steam mill of at least thirty horsepower and 
have the machinery in Columbus by October.® John Rickly 
arrived from Columbus, Ohio, bought four shares of 


tIbid, p. 3. 
8Minutes. 
9] bid. 
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company stock from James Mitchell, and went to the new 
town to reconnoiter and to stake out claims. On July 30, 
1856, Rickly wrote in his diary that he started back for 
Omaha and “about that time the Mormons and the grass- 
hoppers came, the latter by the millions.”"° Back in 
Omaha, Rickly negotiated with the directors of the company 
concerning the steam mill, and he struck a much better 
bargain than they had planned on giving. Instead of ten 
shares of stock he got eighteen, and all the sawing timber 
to which the company had claim. He agreed to establish 
a sawmill and shingle machine of thirty-two horse power, 
to have it in Omaha by the time the river closed to naviga- 
tion if possible, and to have it running in Columbus by the 
first of June, 1857. 

Rickly acted at once to fill his part of the contract. His 
diary reveals that he left for St. Louis on the steamer 
“Genoa” on September 2 in order to buy machinery. Delays 
must have occurred, however, for we find that the company 
extended the deadline for opening to August 1, 1857, and 
then to September 1. This mill was one of Columbus’ lead- 
ing establishments for some years, and the records show 
that lumber from it went into the construction of most of the 
public buildings. The census of 1860 lists Rickly’s mill as 
having two thousand dollars invested in it, employing seven 
men, having an average monthly payroll of $324, and pro- 
ducing four hundred thousand board feet of lumber a year 
worth seventy-five hundred dollars.'! 

Apparently seeking publicity and a friendly press, the 
Columbus Company resolved to donate two city lots to each 
of twelve newspapers, eight in Ohio, one in Missouri, and 
three in Nebraska. Three of the Ohio papers were published 
in the German language.” 

The company’s shares and lots were used to attract 
skills and enterprises to Columbus and to stimulate settlers 
already there to greater effort. Examples are as follows: 


10Martha M. Turner, Our Own History, Columbus, Nebraska, 
1541-1860 (Columbus, 1936), pp. 63-65. 

11U.S. Census, 1860, Nebraska, MS. 
12Minutes, January 8, 1857. 
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In August, 1856, the company resolved to donate two 
lots to anyone who would erect a house worth not less than 
two hundred dollars. However, a year later it was decided 
“no more lots shall be donated for log houses erected in 
Columbus except for Martin King and partners who shall 
have three weeks as they already have their logs hewed.” 

On Jan. 8, 1857, the company decided to donate three 
lots for every twenty thousand bricks that Baker and Wolfel 
produced during the coming season, and at a meeting in 
August, 1856, it was resolved to donate one share of stock 
to the first white woman who should locate and reside in 
Columbus." 

In the Nebraskian of September 10, 1856, we read, 
“Several families are on their way from Ohio, bound for 
Columbus and some are now living in Omaha, making 
preparations to move as soon as possible.” 

Two months later we find this news, ““Ho for Columbus 
—We are informed that quite a large party left here on 
Wednesday last for Columbus to spend the winter and 
become permanent settlers. Mr. John Wolfel and wife and 
family among the rest. She is the first white woman who 
has ventured to spend the winter there, and we understand 
receives a share in the town for her energy and fortitude.” 

The records of the Columbus Company show that 
Dorothea Wolfel was assigned Share 182 of company stock. 
Unfortunately, one-half of this share was later taken away 
from Mrs. Wolfel because she failed to pay an assessment 
which the company levied against it.*5 

The accord and harmony that were sought in the art- 
icles of consolidation between the Elkhorn and Loup Fork 
Bridge and Ferry Company and the Columbus Company 
were not destined to be found. In 1857 a committee was 
appointed to investigate the books of James Mitchell, the 
secretary-treasurer. The committee report indicated that 
Mitchell behaved “without semblence of reason” and that 
he exhibited “some degree of petulance” and that his books 


137bid, August 30, 1856; January 8, August 1, 1857. 
14Qmaha Nebraskian, November 12, 1856. 
15Columbus Company Stockbook, microfilm copy. 
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were short approximately two thousand dollars. The 
company immediately passed a resolution “Resolved, that 
James C. Mitchell is trying to cheat the Columbus Company 
out of $2,000.” The committee accepted Mitchell’s note for 
the sum missing in order, as they reported, “to draw the 
unpleasant negotiations to as speedy a close as possible.” 
The affair was not closed, however. The note could not be 
collected, and the enmity between Mitchell and the leaders 
of the Columbus Company influenced the affairs of the 
company for years.'* 

Other dissensions plagued the company. On July 12, 
1858, the stock holders met and, acting as prosecutor and 
jury, passed the following: 


Resolved that our President John Reck is hereby 
accused and found guilty of calling parshall meetings. 
carried. 

Resolved that Pres. John Reck is hereby accused 
and found guilty of striking out lots from a deed... 
carried. 

Resolved that Pres. Reck be denounced for betraying 
the confidence placed in him by the company by receiving 
a pk three Cleveland shares. [Cleveland was a rival 
town 


One of the company projects that was destined to 
benefit the town and at the same time cause many head- 
aches was the construction of a hotel. The American Hotel 
became something of a landmark for travelers to Fort 
Kearny, the gold fields of Colorado, Utah, or beyond. At 
a meeting held in Qmaha on May 30, 1857, the directors 
agreed to levy an assessment of twenty-five dollars on each 
share of stock for the purpose of erecting a hotel. Bids were 
sought, and A. D. Kasserman of Omaha submitted the low 
bid of $4,396, which was accepted. The progress of the hotel 
can be traced in the company’s minutes. Construction began 
in the summer of 1857. In May, 1858, the structure was far 
enough along so that the directors authorized the company 
president to build a privy and dig a well. The response to 
the special assessment was disappointing, and payment of 


16Minutes, November 16, November 21, December 28, 1857. 
17]bid, July 12, 1858. 
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the builder, Kasserman, became a major problem. On July 
1, 1858, he delivered the key to the building in return for 
a mortgage for one-half its value at three per cent a month 
and the note the company held against James Mitchell. Had 
Kasserman known the difficulty in store regarding the 
collection of that note he probably would have kept the key. 

The hotel is reported to have been a two-and-one-half 
story structure, forty by sixty, built of pine and well- 
finished."* A committee was appointed to lease the hotel, 
and F. G. Becker was given a contract to run it for one 
year at two hundred dollars.He soon asked to be released 
from his contract. The hotel committee was discharged for 
not attending to business, and John Rickly was appointed 
a committee of one. He leased the hotel to J. L. Baker, who, 
a month later, succumbed to a congestive chill, and his 
widow, Rosina Baker, took over. The terms of the lease 
she signed are of interest. They indicate that Rosina Baker 
was a woman of will, and if the gentlemen of the Columbus 
Company wanted her to run their hotel, they must under- 
stand that she would tolerate no foolishness nor meddling. 
The Company agreed to the following terms: 


No advance payment to be asked 

No portch to be built at her own cost. 

[The company] not to superintend any work. 

— company] to make no mention of the litening 
rods. 

[The company] not to say anything about the well. 

[She] to build the stable at her own option 

[The company] to take any whatever improvements 
she may make at their actual cost.!9 


The company was forced to sell the hotel in 1861 
in order to settle with Kasserman. Mrs. Baker purchased it 
for $1750.7° 

Another concern of the company was the ferry service 
across the Loup. The ferry boats were under control of the 
hated Mitchell. The ferry business was good. In 1859 it was 


18Q0maha Times, November 25, 1858, p. 3. 
. — May 30, 1857; July 1, 1858; March 24, Sept. 30, Dec. 
, 185 

20Mijnutes, March 4, 1861. 
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reported that up to June 25 of that year there crossed on 
the ferry, 1,807 wagons, 20 hand carts, 5,401 men, 424 
women, 480 children, 1,610 horses, 406 mules, 6,010 oxen 
and 6,000 sheep.24_ Members of the Columbus Company 
charged that the ferry rates were too high for the best 
interests of the town. The company took steps to remedy 
the situation. In an agreement that aroused so much feeling 
that the secretary, Speice, refused to enter it into the minute 
book, the company agreed to give John Rickly rights to a 
ferry charter and that he should gain all tackle and equip- 
ment belonging to the old ferry company. Rickly insisted 
that the Columbus Company agree to pay all costs and 
damages resulting from law suits which might be brought 
against Rickly by Mitchell’s ferry boat company for viola- 
tion of its right.*? 

There is no evidence that Rickly was able to establish 
a ferry, and the company took other means to rid the area 
of Mitchell’s influence. The records of the Nebraska Terri- 
torial Supreme Court tell us that the Columbus Company 
wanted to buy out Mitchell’s share of the ferry, but there 
was “bitter hostility existing between Mitchell and the 
[Company] . . . Mitchell refused to sell to the Columbus 
Company at any terms and was willing to injure himself 
if it might injure them.” The company secretly arranged 
with an Omaha lawyer, O. P. Hurford, that he buy Mitchell’s 
ferry interest with means furnished by the Columbus 
Company but in his (Hurford’s) name so that Mitchell 
would not know with whom he was dealing. Hurford did 
this but then proceeded to refuse to recognize the company’s 
interest and operated the ferry and kept the profit for 
himself and associates. The company brought suit, and the 
Supreme Court stated that “leaving out of view the question 
of good morals and fair dealing which might be raised in 
the case” and considering only law and precedent, it found 
in favor of the Columbus Company.” 


210maha Nebraskian, July 9, 1859, p. 3. 

22Minutes, February 16, 1859. 

23“The Columbus Company v. Hurford”, Nebraska Reports, Wool- 
worth, I, 146-167. 
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In August, 1860, an important step was taken for the 
future development of the town. The United States govern- 
ment had scheduled a public sale of land, and the Columbus 
Company wished to purchase some five hundred acres of 
the townsite of Columbus not already entered with the land 
office. The company lacked the necessary cash to purchase 
the land so it authorized John Rickly, as trustee, to go to 
Omaha and borrow the money at not more than four per 
cent per month. Rickly did so. He arranged with Francis 
Smith, an Omaha banker, so that Smith purchased the land 
in his own name and then gave Rickly a trust deed secured 
with a mortgage on the same.** The records of the U. S. 
land office on file in the Historical Society archives reveal 
that 552.4 acres of Columbus were entered on August 17, 
1860, in the name of Francis Smith of Omaha.** 

The town developed in the face of its difficulties and 
in a period when Nebraska Territory was gripped by a 
depression. According to the Nebraskian of June 17, 1857, 
less than one year after the town was laid out there were 
twenty houses there; on September 20 there were thirty- 
five houses; and the Columbus correspondent to the 
Nebraskian stated that the town included among its citizens 
engineers, doctors, gunsmiths, bricklayers, blacksmiths, and 
tailors. We may suspect that several jacks-of-all-trades 
resided there. That the building continued at perhaps a 
more rapid rate than the need warranted is indicated by 
the census of 1860, which lists forty-one uninhabited dwell- 
ings for the area calling Columbus its post office. This may 
be explained in part by a letter from John Reck to the 
Nebraskian explaining that while there had been great 
progress in Columbus, it was true that many of her citizens 
had left for the Colorado gold mines. 

The economic life of the community during its first 
years centered around trade with the travelers on the trail 
and with the military at Fort Kearny. The agricultural 
products that were concentrated upon were those that 
could be sold to the emigrants or the soldiers. In 1857 the 


24Minutes, August 3, 10, 1860 
23US. Land Office Records, CLIX, 7. MS. 
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farmers of the area put up 513 tons of hay and in 1858 this 
figure had advanced to one thousand tons. In 1857, fourteen 
acres of potatoes were planted, and in 1858 there were 
seventy-one acres. Three hundred head of cattle were 
wintered in 1858.7* 

Religion and education were not neglected. The 
company offered to donate three lots to any denomination 
which would build a church. The first house built in town, 
known as the Old Company House, was given by the 
company for use as a school.?" Educational ambitions were 
not limited to common schools. An act was passed by the 
territorial legislature on January 12, 1860, to incorporate 
the University of Columbus. This institution of higher 
learning did not advance from this point.”* 


In the field of municipal government the records show 
measures passed by the town council. Some have a modern 
ring, and some illustrate that the problems faced by the 
city fathers of Columbus have changed in the past ninety 
years. On December 9, 1861, it was decreed that no Pawnee 
Indian or halfbreed be permitted to camp in any street, 
lot, or square of Columbus.”* 

Other examples of actions of the Council are as follows: 
horseracing in the streets was forbidden, and dead hogs and 
cattle must be removed; the street commissioners should 
have the duty of preventing prairie fires from coming into 
the improved portion of town; the commissioners could at 
any time call upon any and all of the male inhabitants to 
aid in setting backfires, and if the said male inhabitants 
refused they were subject to a two dollar fine.* 

In a special meeting held on May 24, 1867, the council 
moved that if the state capital should be located in Columbus, 
the town would donate Columbus Square containing 10 acres 
for the purpose of erecting the state buildings. 


26Omaha Nebraskian, September 29, 1858. 

27Minutes, December 20, 1859. 

28Laws of Nebraska, 6th session, 1860, p. 157. 

_— of Columbus, Minute Book for the Council, December 9, 


61. 
80Jbid, February 2, August 31, 1862. 
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Disillusionment soon came, and on June 15 of the same 
year they took action to donate the Square to Platte County 
for the building of a court house. 

The only record of judicial activity found in the 
Columbus books concerns a case heard before the mayor on 
October 19, 1861: “Frederick Lamb versus a tall, red-haired 
man.” The plaintiff, Lamb, swore that a yoke of steers was 
unlawfully detained by the defendant. The tall red-haired 
man must have had a good defense, for it is recorded that 
Lamb withdrew the action and paid court costs amounting 
to sixty cents.*! 

The Union Pacific Railroad reached Columbus on June 
1, 1866. Lots were donated by the Columbus Company to 
compensate lot holders whose land had been taken for the 
building of the station. The railroad was destined to affect 
the life of Columbus, but this effect came for the most part 
in the period of early statehood, not the territorial period.** 

Life in pioneer Columbus had its attractive and un- 
attractive sides as was true in all frontier communities. The 
Fourth of July celebration in 1859 was described in purple 
prose by “Julius,” a correspondent to the Nebraskian. “As 
the sun shed its first bright rays across the beautiful Platte 
Valley the Glorious Fourth was ushered in with the booming 
of cannon”. He goes on to describe the parade of the 
Columbus Guards—the assembly of the Citizens in front of 
the American Hotel for the march to the Loup grove. At 
the grove they listened to a reading of the Declaration of 
Independence by the mayor and to various other orations. 
A great dinner was held and finally “the day was handed 
over to Young America who disposed of it by exploding 
firecrackers.”’** 

Members of the same community eight years later 
lynched a man named Wilson after drawing up a so-called 
death warrant which read in part, “We the undersigned 
citizens of Columbus and vicinity . . . knowing the un- 
certainty of law in this territory; and there being no safe 


31Jbid, October 19, 1861. 
82Columbus Company Record. 
3830maha Nebraskian, July 16, 1859, p. 3. 
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place of confinement in this county; therefore, for these 
reasons and others that might be mentioned, are firmly of 
the opinion that Robert Wilson should be executed without 
delay,” and this they did, disposing of the remains through 
the ice of the Loup River.** 

The diaries of Frank North, a citizen of Columbus and 
famed leader of the Pawnee Scouts, reveal a much more 
attractive and much more common side of life in Columbus. 
They also reveal that the coming of the railroad had 
shortened distances, and a trip to Qmaha no longer 
warranted a column in the Nebraskian. Major North made 
the following entries in 1869: 


Jan. 2. This evening Jim Galley and sister were 
here and we had vocal and instrumental music. 

Jan. 19. We went skating and had a good time. 

Jan. 20. Went to the theater in Omaha - Saw 
Mirian’s Crime and L Amour.” 

Febr. 2. Tonite we all went to reading circle. 

April 16. This evening we run the ponies and 
Kitty’s pony beat them all. 

Nov. 22. I telegraphed to Schuyler for music for 
our dance. Had a good time. 


On December 19 this fearless leader in plains warfare 
wrote, “I tended baby while Ma and Mary went to church.” 

The history of the beginnings of Columbus, Nebraska 
Territory seems to me to be more than purely local history. 
The settlement grew up beside a great national highway, 
and the early history of Columbus is a part of the story of 
the great trails westward. Columbus was peopled by Ger- 
mans and other nationalities, many of whom came by way 
of Columbus, Ohio, and their stories are a part of the 
history of the great migration from Europe that helped 
populate Nebraska. The settlement of Columbus was 
planned in Omaha and financed in part by Omahans. We 
see in the history of Columbus something of the speculation 
and hope of profit that played its part in the building of 
our state. 


384A, T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 1266. 
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Bernard De Voto, historian and author, once made a 
statement concerning the history of the American West 
that could be applied in a sense to the history of Columbus. 

“The history of the West is, to a high degree, national 
history because the occupation of the West was so fundz- 
mentally and intricately a national experience... .’’** 





85Bernard De Voto, “The Easy Chair”, Harper’s Magazine, 
CCVI (June, 1953), 50 








THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1953 


(With a Glance Backward to 1878) 
BY JAMES C. OLSON 


N August 12, 1878, Robert W. Furnas of Brownville, 

who had served as governor of Nebraska from 1873 to 

1875, addressed the following letter to a number of his 
fellow Nebraskans: 


Feeling, as I presume every citizen of this state does, 
the necessity for a state historical association, after 
some consultation with persons in several parts of the 
state, it is thought advisable to call a meeting at Lincoln 
on some day of the State Fair to effect the organization 
of a “state historical society.” Would like your views, 
and, if favorably entertained, to use your name to such 
call. Please advise me at your earliest convenience. 


We do not know to how many people Governor Furnas 
sent that letter. Nineteen of the most substantial citizens of 
the new state joined him in the proposed call. Their names 
might well be recorded here: 


Alvin Saunders J. Sterling Morton 
A. S. Paddock J. C. Lincoln 
Robert Hawke Wm. Adair 

R. R. Livingston J. L. Edwards 

D. H. Wheeler Elam Clark 

Enos Lowe E. B. Fairfield 
John L. Carson G. C. Barton 

Silas Garber E. H. Rogers 
Frank Welch Thomas W. Tipton 


George L. Miller 








Dr. James C. Olson is superintendent of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. This report was presented in part 
at the 75th annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Lincoln, 26 September 1958. 
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Pursuant to the aforementioned call, twenty-four Ne- 
braskans gathered in the old Commercial Hotel in Lincoln 
on the evening of September 25, 1878. Dr. George L. Miller, 
founder of the Omaha Herald, was elected chairman of the 
meeting and former Governor Robert W. Furnas, secretary. 
A committee on organization, consisting of S. R. Thomp- 
son, J. Q. Goss, D. H. Wheeler, J. M. Taggert, and Lorenzo 
Crounse, reported favorably, recommending that the name 
of the organization be Nebraska State Historical Society, 
that the officers be one president, two vice-presidents, a 
treasurer and a secretary, with a board of five directors, and 
that membership be elective upon payment of a fee and 
annual assessment to be agreed upon. The hour being late, 
the meeting then adjourned to convene the next evening, 
and at that meeting a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and the following officers were elected: 


President Robert W. Furnas, Nemaha 
County 
First Vice-President Dr. George L. Miller, Douglas 
County 


Second Vice-President Judge Elmer S. Dundy, Rich- 
ardson County 


Treasurer W. W. Wilson, Lancaster 
County 
Secretary Professor Samuel Aughey, 


Lancaster County 
Corresponding Secretary D. H. Wheeler, Cass County 
Directors Governor Silas Garber 
J. Sterling Morton 
Professor C. D. Wilbur 
Dr. G. C. Monell 
Lorenzo Crounse 


At the annual meeting of 1879, held at Library Hall in 
the University Building ; Lincoln ; January 23, the secretary 
was ordered to publish one thousand copies of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and to have a bookcase made, not to exceed 
in cost sixteen dollars. In addition, twenty dollars were ap- 
propriated to defray incidental expenses of the secretary’s 
office for the year. The secretary reported that room could 
be had in the University Building free of cost for the book- 
case and other property of the Society. This, as the minutes 
record, was “accepted with thanks.” 
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For many years the Society continued this practice of 
meeting each January at the University. The meetings soon 
outgrew the facilities of Library Hall and were transferred 
to the University Chapel. At the meetings territorial 
pioneers read their reminiscences, and distinguished citizens 
read papers which they had been invited to prepare on 
specific aspects of Nebraska’s history with which they 
were particularly familiar. 

In 1883 the Society was designated a state institution, 
and the legislature made an appropriation for its activities 
—one thousand dollars for the biennium, 1883-1885. Under 
the impetus of this assistance, the first volume of Transac- 
tions and Reports was published in 1885. Edited by Robert 
W. Furnas, it contained the transactions of the Society from 
1878 to 1884, a series of pioneer reminiscences, a number of 
biographical sketches, and a number of addresses delivered 
before the Society during the preceding years. The second 
volume was published in 1887, two more in 1892, and a 
fifth in 1893. A new series, Proceedings and Collections, 
was then started. Altogether, nine volumes were published 
in this series. Beginning with Volume 16 (Volume 14 was 
not issued) in 1911, the title was changed to Collections. 
With Volume 18 in 1917, the title was changed to Publica- 
tions, and thus it remained through Volume 22, 1936, when 
the last of the series was published. Most of the volumes 
contained a miscellany of historical papers, although oc- 
casionally, as with Volume 4, second series, 1902, an entire 
volume was devoted to one work, in this case Senator 
Thomas W. Tipton’s reminiscences, Forty Years of 
Nebraska at Home and In Congress. Volumes 6-8, second 
series, were devoted to the reports of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the Nebraska Constitutional Convention of 
1871. Volume 22, the last, was Dr. Addison E. Sheldon’s 
Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska. 

In 1918 the publications program was expanded with 
the inauguration of Nebraska History and Record of 
Pioneer Days. With Volume 7 it became Nebraska History 
Magazine and with Volume 19, simply Nebraska History. 
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The first volume contained seven numbers, but beginning 
with Volume 2, the magazine became a quarterly. 

Doctor Samuel Aughey continued to serve the Society 
as secretary until he left Nebraska in 1885 to become geolo- 
gist of Wyoming Territory. Appointed in his stead was 
Professor George E. Howard of the Department of History, 
University of Nebraska. Professor Howard, then a young 
man of thirty-six, had graduated from Peru State Normal 
and had been a member of the second class to complete the 
full four-year course at the University of Nebraska, re- 
ceiving his A. B. in 1876. Following his graduation from the 
University, he spent two years abroad and upon his return 
was appointed the first professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Professor Howard developed rapidly as 
one of the nation’s most promising young scholars. In addi- 
tion to his work at the University, he gave many hours of 
his time to the work of the State Historical Society, building 
its collections, particularly of books, and editing its publica- 
tions. He served as secretary and superintendent of the 
Society from 1885 to 1891, when he was chosen by David 
Starr Jordan as one of the fifteen professors who formed 
the original faculty of Stanford University. 

Mr. Howard was succeeded as secretary of the Society 
and as head of the History Department at the University by 
Howard W. Caldwell, who had taken his Ph. B. and Master’s 
degrees at the University of Nebraska and had studied at 
Johns Hopkins. He had been a member of the University’s 
History Department since 1883 and prior to that had served 
as principal of Lincoln High School. During Professor 
Caldwell’s ten years as secretary the Society greatly ex- 
panded its activities, an expansion made possible by an 
increase in the biennial appropriation to twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. The increased appropriation made 
possible the development of a staff of permanent employees. 
J. Amos Barrett was appointed curator and librarian; 
Addison E. Sheldon, director of field work; and Elmer E. 
Blackman, archeologist. In appointing Mr. Blackman as its 
first archeologist, the Society recognized the growing im- 
portance of research in archeology and definitely established 
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that work as one of the institution’s principal functions. 
Mr. Blackman’s capable pioneering work in this field was 
carried on by A. T. Hill from 1932 to 1949, and since 1949 
it has been under the direction of Marvin F. Kivett. In 1909 
Albert Watkins became the Society’s historian, a post he 
filled with great distinction until his death in 1923. 

During Mr. Caldwell’s tenure also, the Society began 
to feel the need for a building of its own to house its steadily 
growing collections, and under Professor Caldwell’s leader- 
ship steps were taken to make possible the construction of a 
building. 

In 1907 Professor Caldwell was succeeded by Clarence 
S. Paine whose brilliant ten-year administration of the 
Society was cut short by his untimely death in 1917. During 
his superintendency the Society secured the half block of 
ground just east of the Capitol on 16th Street between H 
and J, and the legislature in 1907 appropriated twenty five 
thousand dollars for, “the construction and equipment of the 
basement story of a fire-proof wing” on the site. Unfor- 
tunately, in 1909 Governor Shallenberger vetoed a similar 
appropriation to carry forward the construction, and the 
basement, completed in 1908, remained for more than forty 
years a derelict monument to thwarted ambition. Undaunted 
by this failure, Mr. Paine continued to build the collections 
of the Society and to develop its research and publications 
program. Sensing the need for an organization to strength- 
en the ties among various historical societies and univer- 
sity departments of history, Mr. Paine in 1907 invited a 
number of his fellow historians from the Midwest to meet 
in Lincoln to consider the formation of such an organiza- 
tion. Out of this meeting developed the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. Mr. Paine served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association until his death in 1917 and was 
largely responsible for its early development. A review of 
Mr. Paine’s work in this connection will be found in Pro- 
fessor James L. Sellers’ presidential address before the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky in May, 1953. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Paine in 1917, Addison E. 
Sheldon, who had been identified with the work of the 
Society since 1903 as director of field work and as director 
of the legislative reference service, succeeded to the super- 
intendency. Before coming to. the Society Mr. Sheldon had 
been a homesteader, newspaper editor, and legislator. He 
attended Doane College and the University of Nebraska, 
receiving his A. B. in 1902 and his M. A. in 1904. He was 
given a leave of absence in 1918 to complete work for his 
Ph. D. at Columbia University. During World War I he had 
served as a correspondent with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. During the twenty-six years he served as superin- 
tendent, Dr. Sheldon put the unmistakable stamp of his vig- 
orous personality upon the Society. A fluent speaker and 
writer, Dr. Sheldon’s published works run to many volumes, 
and manuscripts of historical addresses delivered in all 
parts of Nebraska fill a large filing case. Dr. Sheldon was 
particularly concerned with popularizing the work of the 
Society and in reaching as large an audience for the Society’s 
publications as possible. During his tenure as superintend- 
ent, Nebraska History, the Society’s quarterly magazine 
was begun and carried forward on a regular basis. With the 
assistance of A. T. Hill, who came to the Society in 1932 and 
whose distinguished career was memorialized in Nebraska 
History, June, 1953, he established the museum in the new 
capitol building where it was visited by many thousands 
each year. During the depression of the 1930’s Dr. Sheldon 
was quick to see the possibilities of using labor and funds 
made available by the federal government to further the 
study of Nebraska’s history, and under his direction sizeable 
programs of records-inventorying, newspaper-indexing, and 
publication were carried forward. He was actively con- 
cerned, too, with the problem of securing a building for the 
Society. The collections grew steadily during his adminis- 
tration, and the need became more pressing with each pass- 
ing year. Though the museum and most of the library had 
been moved from the University to the new capitol, part of 
the library remained in the University library building. In 
the last year of Dr. Sheldon’s life, and of his superintend- 
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ency, the legislature enacted L. B. No. 425 by which funds 
were made available for the building being dedicated at this 
meeting. 

Upon Dr. Sheldon’s death, his daughter, Ruth, took 
over the affairs of the Society for a short time or until the 
board could make arrangements for a successor. The board 
prevailed upon Professor James L. Sellers of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Nebraska to serve as 
acting superintendent until such time as a permanent suc- 
cessor to Dr. Sheldon could be found. Although carrying a 
heavy load at the University and operating under the stress 
of wartime conditions, Professor Sellers carried on the work 
of the Society and strengthened it in many ways. The 
library was consolidated at the state capitol; Nebraska 
History, the quarterly journal, was regularized and greatly 
strengthened; the staff was reorganized. 

The present superintendent assumed his duties in 
March, 1946. The activities of the Society since that date 
have been detailed in recent annual reports. They need not 
be discussed further here. With this introduction, then, I 
wish to present a brief report for the period beginning 1 
October, 1952 and ending 31 August, 1953. Inasmuch as the 
date of the annual meeting was moved from October to 
September to make possible the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary upon the exact date of the anniversary, 
this report will cover only eleven months rather than twelve 
as has been the case in the past. 

During 1953 our principal concern has been the estab- 
lishment of the Society in its new building; the move, save 
for certain newspapers being held in the capitol until they 
can be microfilmed, was completed September 4. Through- 
out the move, every member of the staff gave freely of his 
time and energy, suffering inconveniences and long hours 
of overtime work without complaint. The library rendered 
service to patrons every day, either at the capitol or at the 
new building. The members of the museum staff worked 
day, night, and Sundays to prepare meaningful exhibits for 
the opening of the building. In this connection, I want to 
pay particular tribute to the work of Marvin F. Kivett, 
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director of the museum; Stanley Sohl, museum artist; Sally 
A. Johnson, curator of history; and Iris Daugherty, special 
artist. By virtue of their efforts, the very difficult job of 
establishing a museum has been accomplished in a remark- 
ably satisfactory manner in an unbelievably short time. 

The sixty-fifth session of the Nebraska Legislature ap- 
propriated a total of $221,165.87 for the work of the Society 
during the biennium beginning 1 July, 1953 and ending 30 
June, 1955. This is an increase of $53,001.12 over the 
amount appropriated for the previous biennium—a small 
increase when the added responsibilities of the Society dur- 
ing the centennial period and the added cost of operating an 
independent building are considered. Of the total amount 
appropriated, $47,165.87 was re-appropriated from funds 
saved during the biennium, 1951-1953. Financial details will 
be found in the report of the treasurer. 

While much of our attention has been centered upon 
the new building, the regular work of the Society has been 
carried forward. 

The spring regional meetings, inaugurated successfully 
in Omaha in 1952, were carried forward in 1953 with a 
meeting in Nebraska City. Over 200 attended the meeting 
sponsored by the Otoe County Historical Society, Sunday 
noon, May 17. The Society continued its program for ex- 
panding its educational services. A series of educational 
leaflets was begun and made available to the schools of the 
state. A series of eight film strips on the history of Ne- 
braska, produced in co-operation with the Bureau of Audio- 
visual Instruction at the University of Nebraska was com- 
pleted. A ninth film strip, on the history of Lincoln, is in 
process. 

Nebraska History, now in its thirty-fourth year, con- 
tinue to publish a wide variety of articles on Nebraska’s 
past. The first three issues of Volume 34 contain contribu- 
tions from our members and from scholars representing the 
following institutions: Baldwin-Wallace College, Columbia 
University, Concordia College, University of Kansas, Kear- 
ney State Teachers College, National Park Service, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Smithsonian Institution, and the Univer- 








Below: 


Governor Robert B. Crosby, having just cut the blue ribbon 
holding the door, escorts President Lawrence into the building 
Watching are Mr. Nathan J. Gold, Society Treasurer, and 
Bishop Howard R. Brinker, of Omaha. 


DEDICATION DAY, 1953 


Governor Crosby signs the guest book. Waiting to sign are Mrs 
Crosby and President Lawrence. Presiding over the guest book 
is Mrs. Norman Yule. Seated at the desk is Mrs. Lauretta 
Griffin, Society receptionist 








A bove 


Part of the crowd studies the period rooms. At extreme 
Miss Rose Carson of Lincoln, who gave the Carson Room 
Society. 


DEDICATION DAY, 1953 


The diorama depicting the Pawnee Sacrificial Ceremony 
to be a popular exhibit. 
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sity of Wyoming. The issue for June, 1953, was a special 
memorial issue devoted to the memory of Asa T. Hill, 
who died March 21. The Historical News Letter, now in its 
sixth year, continues to be published monthly. “Out of Old 
Nebraska,” the superintendent’s weekly column, continues 
to appear regularly in the press of the state. As of 30 Sep- 
tember, these columns will have been issued for 376 con- 
secutive weeks. 

The superintendent continued to fill numerous speak- 
ing engagements. During the year he spoke on thirty-five 
different occasions, including eight in Lincoln; three in 
Lexington; two each in Beatrice, Minden, Nebraska City, 
North Platte and Omaha; and one each in Bellevue, Cozad, 
Chadron, Crete, Fairbury, Gibbon, Hastings, Red Cloud, 
Seward, Stockville, Valentine, Wayne, Buffalo, New York, 
and Detroit, Michigan. In addition he made fifty-one radio 
addresses on various phases of Nebraska’s history. 


The Society was represented at the meetings of the 
American Historical Association in Washington; the Miss- 
issippi Valley Historical Association in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; the Association of American Museums in Buffalo, 
New York; the American Association for State and Local 
History in Detroit, Michigan; the Society of American 
Archivists in Detroit; the Tenth Plains Conference for 
Archeology in Lincoln; The Nebraska Academy of Sciences 
in Lincoln; and the Photographic Society of America in 
Los Angeles. The museum artist, Mr. Stanley D. Sohl, 
received the coveted Award of Merit from the Photographic 
Society of America. He also served as judge at the annual 
Photographic Salon of the Omaha Lens and Shutter Club 
and the Nebraska State Fair. The librarian, Mr. John B. 
White, served as a member of the Constitution Committee 
of the Nebraska Library Association. The superintendent 
served as a member of the council and chairman of the 
Nominating Committee of the American Association for 
State and Local History, chairman of the History Section 
of the American Association of Museums, a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Nebraska Hall of Agricultural 
Achievement, president of the Nebraska Writer’s Guild, 
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and consultant to the Defense Department on the history of 
the United States Army in World War II. 

During the year the Executive Board entered into an 
arrangement with the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion whereby the superintendent would serve as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. The superintendent serves in 
this capacity without added compensation although the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association pays the salary of 
a half-time secretary and pays the operating expenses in- 
cident to the running of its office. By this arrangement, the 
Society continues its role as one of the major patrons of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the nation’s out- 
standing group for the study of American history, begun 
when Clarence S. Paine organized the Association in 1907. 

At present the staff consists of seventeen permanent 
full time employees and twelve temporary and part-time em- 
ployees. Additional part-time help has been hired during the 
moving period. Permanent full-time employees joining the 
staff during the past year are: Mrs. Phyllis Winkelman, 
Lincoln, Director of Education; Dr. Robert H. Easton, 
microfilm technican; Patricia Johnson, Pleasant Dale, ste- 
nographer; W. R. Parry, Lincoln, custodian of the building; 
Edward Lean, Lincoln, custodian. Iris Daugherty has 
worked during the summer as artist. 

The Society continues to attract new members. New 
life members who joined the Society were: Ellery L. Davis, 
Lincoln; Irvin Gillen, Lincoln; Mrs. Irvin Gillen, Lincoln; 
Frank-Edward Gillen, Lincoln; Larry Wentz, Lincoln; Mrs. 
Thomas C. Woods, Lincoln; Thomas C. Woods, Lincoln; 
Roscoe Hill, Lincoln; Marjorie L. Barstow, Lincoln; Marian 
Day, Superior. In addition, 483 new annual members joined 
during the eleven-month period. As of 30 August, the total 
membership was 2,148. 


THE MUSEUM 


This has been a year of great activity for the museum, 
which continued under the able direction of Marvin F. 
Kivett. For several months the museum has not functioned 
in its normal fashion and has not been open to the public. 
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It has been a year of research and preparation forthe new 
building. Large numbers of visitors viewed the collections 
during the period that the museum was actively functioning. 
More than seventy thousand persons visited the museum 
during a period of nine months ending in June of this year. 
The summer months are normally the period of the greatest 
museum attendance. Our program of conducted museum 
tours for schools and other organized groups continued but 
will be much expanded and improved in the new building. 
Several educational leaflets designed to supplement an edu- 
cational program have been prepared and distributed. 

Persons throughout Nebraska and the nation have 
continued to give generously to the museum. One hundred 
persons gave from one to several thousand items. One of 
the most important collections we have ever received was 
given by Miss Rose Carson of Lincoln in memory of her 
father, Captain John L. Carson, and his wife, Mary. Cap- 
tain Carson came to Brownville in 1857 to become one of 
the pioneer bankers. Miss Carson has provided the original 
parlor furnishings from their Brownville home for a period 
setting in the special exhibits gallery of the new building. 
Another significant addition is the Garrett Fritzen collec- 
tion of archeological materials from the Republican River 
Valley of south central Nebraska. The Fritzen collection is 
well documented and will be of great value for comparative 
study. It represents more than twenty-five years of active 
interest in local archeology for Mr. Fritzen. 

Archeological field work has been limited this year 
because of the move to the new building and the plans for a 
new museum. Several field trips were carried out, including 
two in the Fort Atkinson and Missouri Cantonment area 
near Fort Calhoun. Tentative plans call for more extensive 
investigations in that area. One week was also spent in a 
co-operative archeological project with the Boy Scout Ex- 
plorers Group at Camp Cedars, Saunders County, Nebraska. 
Here, under the supervisicn of the museum director, the re- 
mains of a prehistoric Indian earth lodge were investigated. 
Scouts from eastern Nebraska and western Iowa partici- 
pated in this program. 
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THE LIBRARY 

The library, like the museum, found its operations 
seriously upset as a result of the move. Under the capable 
leadership of Dr. John B. White, however, the library con- 
tinued to serve its patrons and to process the vast backlog 
of unorganized materials and all current acquisitions. A 
total of 2,379 volumes were catalogued during the year, of 
which 1,519 were from the backlog and the remainder were 
acquisitions—61 by purchase, 621 by gift, and 178 by ex- 
change. One hundred seventy-six maps and 301 photographs 
were added during the year. As of 31 August, 304 Nebraska 
newspapers were being regularly received, of which 23 
were dailies, 269 weeklies, and 12 were of other frequency. 
Also, as of 31 August, 387 periodicals were being currently 
received, of which 166 were published in Nebraska. Two 
hundred twenty-eight volumes were repaired in the bindery. 
Seven hundred eighty-nine reels of microfilm were pro- 
cessed. In summary, the following inventory is presented. 


SNE ELE ARLE ETT TA TTR 24,876 
Bound volumes, newspapers ................ stands 26,537 
SO GRIT 2 _ pe eae e ee e oe 301 
ES SELLA 3 ARN 936 
ENS 

SUIS RED SE TRY Ree ere ee 53,677 
I i ect 28,481 


In the manuscript division the following collections 
were processed : 


1. Frank A. Harrison, clippings, manuscripts, and 
scrapbook. 

2. Samuel Chapman papers, 3,686 letters, nine letter- 
books, and two letterpress books. 

3. William Bradt diaries and account book. 

4. Lincoln Electric Railroad Company minutes. 

5. a William Norris letters, clippings, and scrap- 

ks. 

6. Nebraska State Normal School, Peru. Minutes of 
the Board of Education. 

7. Joseph Gould, record books of a general store. 

8. Mordecai T. Bartram journal. 

9. Luther North letters and papers, 267 items. 

10. George Bird Grinnell letters, 59 items. 

11. U.S. Infantry 134 Regiment, records 1941-1945. 

12. New England Veterans, Soldiers, and Sailors As- 
sociation in Nebraska, records 1885-1902. 
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James Wesley McKibben papers, 133 items. 
Landy Clark, letters, clippings, and scrapbook. 
Thomas P. Kennard, letters and papers, 615 items. 
Kearney County School District No. 11, business 
correspondence. 

Gage County School District No. 25, records, 1866- 
1917. 

Harvey Silvester Souder, scrapbook and papers. 
Nemaha County Bible Society, constitution and 
minutes. 

Rulo, Nebraska, city records. 

Union Club, Brownville, Nebraska, minutes, 1863. 
Great Western Telegraph Company, papers. 
Nebraska State Board of Real Estate Agents, con- 
stitution, proceedings and correspondence, 1870. 
Brownville, Nebraska, treasurer’s book, 1861-1870. 
Thayer County Justice of Peace dockets. 
Wyoming, Nebraska, town records, 1857-1858. 

W. E. Womelsdorff, oath of office as assistant post- 
master, Fremont, 1869. 

“Evening Star” (ship) bill of lading, 1867. 
Nebraska District Court (2nd District) records. 
Silas Allen Strickland papers, clippings, and scrap- 
books. 

Elizabeth Lemen Wentz papers, 249 items. 

Thomas E. Price, diary. 

Olga Frances Stastny, papers, 349 items. 

Thomas Frederic Arthur Williams, letters. 
Fredrich Griggs, papers. 

Mrs. Emma Johnston Heckens, reminiscences. 
Parker Penn Fodrea, papers. 

Ambrose S. Shelley, papers. 

Lawrence Bruner, letters. 

General German Colonization Society, warranty 
deed, 1860. 

Uriah Bruner, letters. 

Arthur A. Scharff, papers. 

Sarpy County Agricultural Society, constitution and 
minutes, 1858-1861. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Nebraska Society, 
records. 

William B. Banning, address, MS. 

Frank Richard Galbraith, papers. 

Frederick William Taylor, letter books. 

William M. Shelley, letters. 

Thomas J. Fitzmorris, address, MS. 

Otoe County School District No. 12, school census 
record, 1876. 

Lewis Kingsley, letters and autographs. 

— Johnston Snipes, “Snipes Family History,” 
Albert Reed, arithmetic copybook. 

James Woodruff Savage, “The Christening of the 
Platte,” MS. 

James F. Hanson, articles and clippings. 
Don R. Gerlach, “Nebraska’s Capitol’, MS. 
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57. Consul Willshire Butterfield, “Butterfield’s Califor- 
nia Scrapbook.” 

58. Wayne W. Polk, letter. 

59. Patrons of Husbandry. Nebraska State Grange 
Records, 1887-1900. 

60. Helen Church Tilden, York County historical 
sketches. 

61. Charles Albert Goss, address, MS. 

62. Thomas O’Donnell, reminiscences. 

63. Isaac Pollard, diary. 

64. Anson Virgil Whiting, biography. 

65. Henry Clay Rogers, extracts from a diary. 


During the year, 1,091 persons were assisted in the 
library. The library staff answered 278 telephone inquiries 
and 395 inquiries received by mail. Loans, including inter- 
library loans, totalled 136. One hundred eighty photographs 
were loaned. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


The Society moves into its new building on the eve of 
Nebraska’s territorial centennial. The opportunities for 
service to the people of Nebraska during this important 
period are thus immeasurably increased. The suitable com- 
memoration of the territorial centennial is of vast impor- 
tance to the Society. It is, however, a job that cannot be 
done by the Society alone. In recognition of that fact, the 
Executive Board in 1952 urged the creation of a State 
Centennial Commission. Senator Arthur Carmody of Tren- 
ton, our first vice-president, introduced a resolution in the 
65th session of the Nebraska Legislature creating such a 
commission and designating the superintendent of the 
Society as ex-officio permanent secretary. The legislature 
approved the resolution, and Governor Crosby appointed a 
commission to be headed by James E. Lawrence, president 
of the Society. Other members of the Executive Board ap- 
pointed by Governor Crosby to the commission are: Senator 
Carmody and Thomas L. Green. The membership of the 
commission is as follows: James E. Lawrence, Lincoln; T. 
L. Green, Scottsbluff; Arthur Carmody, Trenton; Ben H. 
Cowdery, Omaha; Morris Jacobs, Qmaha; Robert Thomas, 
Norfolk; Bishop Louis B. Kucera, Lincoln; Henry F. 
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Brandt, Sr., Beatrice; Mrs. Haven Smith, Chappell; Bishop 
Howard R. Brinker, Omaha; E. N. Swett, South Sioux City; 
J. Hyde Sweet, Nebraska City; Harold C. Prichard, Falls 
City; Gus Fonner, Grand Island. 

The centennial year will provide Nebraskans with an 
unparalleled opportunity to promote the study of our past. 
As you know, however, such study must be a continuing 
matter. Therefore, the mission of the Society during the 
next few years will be to deepen its research program in 
history and in anthropology and to expand its educational 
program. 

In an effort to expand its educational program, the 
executive board authorized the creation of the position of 
Director of Education. Mrs. Phyllis Winkelman, who comes 
to us from the University of Missouri, has been appointed 
to that position, and it is hoped that the next year will see 
a significant expansion of our educational program. 

As the Society celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
therefore, it can look back upon three quarters of a century 
of achievement in the cause of a better Nebraska. The future 
for Nebraska and the Society looks most promising. With 
the help of all of you we can make its promises come true. 


NEW MEMBERS 
30 September 1952 to 31 August 1953 


ADAMS BUFFALO 
Hastings Gibbon 
Hill, David R. Nichols, Mary A. 
McFerren, Darel D. Kearney 
Mills, Mrs. F. C. Hill, Ormond P. 
Pratt, A. R. Kendall, Mrs. Ruth D. 
Thomas, Dr. E. A. BURT 
Trumbull Tekamah 
Saathoff, Ormal Bryant, Gordon F. 
ANTELOPE Greenleaf, D. W. 
Elgin BUTLER 
Wylie, John E. Ulysses 
im © a Grim, George 
Beckwit . E. 
. CASS 
Jackson, Lyle Plattsmouth 
BROWN Seward, Mrs. Zilpha 
Long Pine Tritsch, Edward 
Anderson, Claire Murray 


Marts, Rev. A. W. Morris, Rev. Roy P. 
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CHERRY 
Brownlee 
McLeod, Mrs. Gilmore 
Cascade 
Keller, Willard W. 
E € 
Giles, Etta Mae 
Valentine 
Keller, Mrs. Nelda A. 
Merriman 
Belsky, Edward 
Wood Lake 
Morris, J. A. 
Ritter, Fred 


CHEYENNE 
Sidney 
Greenlee, Roy E. 
Osborn, Mrs. Olga 


CLAY 
Sutton 
Pope, Dr. D. J. 
COLFAX 
Schuyler 
Bolton, Mrs. Addison I. 
Sadilek, W. B. 
Stibal, Thomas 
CUSTER 
Anselmo 
Scott, Hughes 
Ansley 
Nelson, Mrs. Albert M. 
Arnold 


Steburg, Mrs. L. M. 
Broken Bow 
Rowan, C. H. 


DAKOTA 
Dakota City 
Konegni, Verginia 


Hawthorne, Frank A. 
Crawford 
Pipher, W. L. 


DAWSON 

Gothenburg 
Gaudreault, Charles 
Hampton, Glen G. 

Lexington 
Stuckey, Mrs. G. E. 


DEUEL 
Big Springs 
Linch, Dr. & Mrs. C. A. 


DODGE 

Fremont 
Brown, Ellen M. 
Burhop, Mrs. S. M. 
Zabel, Orville H. 


DOUGLAS 


Boys Town 
Rasmusson, Roy 

Bennington 
Mangold, Walter G. 

Omaha 

Aita, Dr. John 
Ashton, Graydon R. 
Bloom, A. F. 
Christlieb, Dr. John M. 
Crosby, Col. Leo J. 
Dawson, Mrs. Fred T. 
Earhart, L. H. 
Farnham, Harry J. 
Hiller, Louis 
Holm, Kenneth B. 
Hughes, William M. 
Johanek, James 
Kelly, J. R. 
Larson, Parke 
McAuliffe, Eugene 
Millard, W. B., Jr. 
Offutt, Casper Y. 
Peterson, Henry W. 
Redick, John W. 
Richardson, W. A. 
Stewart, Paul H. 
Thomas, Clay H. 
Thompson, Dr. Chester 
Thompson, Dr. Warren 
Undeland, E. A. 
Ward, Mrs. I. G. 
Ware, Frederick 
Williams, Laurens 
Young, Raymond G. 


FRANKLIN 
Campbell 
Danker, Mrs. Guy 
Upland 
Danker, Mr. & Mrs. Floyd 
Riverton 
Marshall, George 
FRONTIER 
Curtis 
Hinton, C. A. 
Stockville 
Phillips, R. F. 


Thompson, Mrs. Charlotte 
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GAGE 
Beatrice 
Hetherington, Mrs. Albert 
Morton, Marion 
Pollock, J. W. 
Webb, Katherine L. 


GARDEN 
Lewellen 
McCall, J. A. 


GARFIELD 
Burwell 
Holloway, E. V. 
Johnson, Osce. W. 


GRANT 

Hyannis 
Gentry, Robert W. 
Rothwell, Ambler 


HALL 
Grand Island 
Cooney, Rev. Thomas F. 
Hayes, Marion K. 
Sass, George, Sr. 
Doniphan 
Amick, Fred V. 


HITCHCOCK 
Trenton 
Wertz, Mainerd 


HOLT 
Atkinson 
Purtzer, Wayne & Jimmie 


HOOKER 


Mullen 
Hall, Mr. & Mrs. Donald 


KEARNEY 
Azctell 
Wells, Mrs. Dale 


KEITH 
Ogallala 
Gile, Ted 


Lute, Mrs. Robert 
Pilger, Rex H. 


KNOX 
Walnut 
Pierce, Frank E. 


LANCASTER 
Lincoln 
Ackerman, Mrs. Irma 
Amen, R. D 
Ames, Ernest C. 
Ames, John H. 
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Ammon, Robert H. 
Angle, Dr. Everett E. 
Ankeny, Judge Harry A. 
Arnold, Dr. Charles H. 
Aronson, Clara 
Assenmacher, Phil J. 
Avery, Mrs. Samuel 
Baker, Lewis W. 

Baker, Mr. & Mrs. Marvel L. 
Barstow, Marjorie L. (Life) 
Bastian, George 
Becker, Mrs. Deane 
Becker, Edward A. 
Bishop, Mrs. Ethol L. 
Block, H. C. 

Bobbitt, C. E. 

Bogan, John J. 
Branch, Perry W. 
Brezina, Erven O. 
Brigham, Dr. R. J. 
Brooks, Earl B. 
Brown, James L. 
Bullock, W. C. 
Cadwallader, James 
Calhoun, David 
Campbell, Dr. W. Allan 
Canaday, E. L. 
Cannell, Raymond D. 
Cartney, C. C. 

Carveth, Dr. W. W. 
Chambers, Guy C. 
Chapman, Lloyd E. 
Christensen, Garry 
Clingerman, Harold 
Coale, W. B. 

Colbert, J. P. 

Crain, L. S. 

Cressey, Mrs. Lura 
Cullinan, H. W 

Dale, R. E. 

Daniels, Mrs. Suzanne 
Davies, Thomas M. 
Davis, Ellery L. (Life) 
Day, W. E. 

Deane, E. C. 

Dier, Clifford L. 
Dobson, Arthur A. 
Doak, Mary M. 

Doty, Howard M. 

Dow, Mrs. David 

Doyle, Mr. & Mrs. L. R. 
Dunn, Vernon S. 
Dvoracek, Carl 
Easterday, C. R. 
Eichelberger, R. E. 
Emerson, Dr. Clarence 
Fairchild, L. H. 
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Faubel, Lenore 
Feaster, E. P. 
Felton, Dwight F. 
Fenenga, Franklin 
Ferguson, Mrs. W. H. 
Ferris, Walton C. 
Field, Allen W. 
Finney, Dr. L. E. 
Fitzpatrick, W. R. 
Flansburg, Dr. H. E. 


Folsom, . & Mrs. Willard W. 
D. 


Forke, H 

Fraizer, C. C. 
Fullbrook, Earl S. 
Georgi, Carl E. 
Gillen, Frank-Edward (Life) 
Gillen, Irvin (Life) 
Gillen, Mrs. Irvin (Life) 
Gillett, Wright W. 
Goodman, Morris 
Gradwohl, David 
Graham, Mrs. C. 8S. 
Graves, Fred T. 
Greenamyre, H. G. 
Greene, Mrs. Fred 
Greenslit, W. L. 
Groth, Wendell 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Report of the Treasurer 
1 October 1952 to 31 August 1953 


BY NATHAN J. GOLD 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as 
treasurer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will 
be observed that the report consists of the following funds: 


Account No. 335 

Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Foundation Fund 

Building Fund 


Account No. 335, funds appropriated by the State 
Legislature, is disbursed by the state treasurer. The Mis- 
cellaneous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial 
Fund and the Foundation Fund are administered under the 
authority of the Society’s treasurer by the Trust Depart- 
ment of the Continental National Bank of Lincoln. This 
service is furnished without cost to the Society, and at this 
time I wish to express our continued appreciation for that 
service and particularly for the assistance rendered by Mr. 
A. W. Griffin, trust officer, and Mr. Don Mathes, assistant 
trust officer. 

The Building Fund consists of bonds invested by the 
state treasurer, bonds invested by the Society, and Auditor 
Account No. 880. All of the Society’s accounts are subject to 
a regular audit by the auditor of the state of Nebraska. 


SALARIES & MAINTENANCE, NO. 335 


Total appropriation for 1951-1953 Biennium.................... $168,164.75 
Balance in appropriation 1 October, 1952............................ 97,789.76 
Total appropriation for 1953-1955 Biennium.................... 174,000.00 
Disbursements 1 October, 1952 to 31 August, 1953............ 64,555.69 
Balance in appropriation 31 August, 1953....................... 207,234.07 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ERR eo ae ene eR Eee Mn ct eee 40,712.17 
IS, III 6. son icceininistenesicanseenaicilaisnasieniliaes eeeataaiitbi 5,880.10 
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OASI (our contribution) 357.89 
Postage 800.62 
Telephone & Telegraph 343.90 
Freight , 63.77 
Travel .. ; 449.61 
ES Sg EES SSE en ane eee 74.87 
Publishing and Printing ....... 8,265.83 
Heat, Light, and Water 1,248.74 
Operating Expense 136.42 
Office Supplies ... 1,470.74 
Photo Supplies 310.99 
Institutional and Household Supplies 628.96 
Other Supplies (includes Microfilm) 6,136.48 
Office Repair 10.79 
Auto Maintenance . . 2.80 
Office Equipment i . 1,953.84 
Medical Equipment 4.20 
Books and Maps .. a 420.47 
Medical Expense (Workmen’s om anand eae 5.50 
Institutional and Household Properties -....................... 277.00 
Total Disbursements ................... $ 64,555.69 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 1 October, 1952 .................... $ 2,583.70 
Cash Receipts 1 October, 1952 to 31 August, 1958 ........ 8,094.34 
ae .. 10,678.04 





Cash Disbursements 1 ‘October, 1952 to 31 August, 1953.. 5,070.66 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 31 August, 1953 .................... 5,607.38 


CASH RECEIPTS: 


EN NCEE eR $ 2,869.60 
E'S RES ES Se 700.00 
SEI SA ea aa Ane ee Sm 305.95 
i aac diinmsinansiepseieiniiaindannieaannen 150.91 
Se eee ee ee A 2.95 
SEEN een ea ane 8.00 
Receipts for 1952 Annual Dinner .................................... 462.00 
NSDN Share of Expenses, Annual Dinner .................... 13.90 
I a eiiniabpeebanaeaninaio 17.74 
Reimbursement Travel Expense .........................--sc----00-++- 64.71 
Federal Aid Archeological Work .................................--- 1,874.13 
2 I ne cceccioegenensiagainilinngtinennioeaivaialion 2,008.13 
RS ae ee sind 100.00 
EE OE NRE Soe aT 16.32 
EE LAA LER COME LEE $ 8,094.34 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
EE ee eee ae i 174.34 
COE To siieeissininiennneaiaaemenalie 1.25 
DO iii ciensiapdeiacunn pa eiieaienepaillgh nena ieiphtialiaetibontonee 13.56 
EER A OI Le NN ROE 2.00 
en CRIN  *..-_..  -s csasacinieonicisncdnttbidnasiunieieeaiiniin 7.50 
I kro nella elesieaieaclaimiadaaaintes 98.20 


ES ESSE AE OE A ET 779.30 
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Labor and Materials (Diorama) ~..0.0.00.........--..ecce0e-- 3,055.29 
YO Sa ee oe 773.50 
RM eR eee 20.58 
ne nme: ee EG SA ee 19.64 
ee Re 19.19 
LL A MT 106.31 
Te Ts I ain ssiicciocetitticciticsisnctnicccncntecnncenl $ 5,070.66 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 October, 1952 ....... $ 1,000.00 
RRL a a ea EY RR TERT ae none 
Balance in fund 31 August, 1958 ...........................ccces.0ee $ 1,000.00 
FOUNDATION FUND 
Balance in fund 1 October, 1952 ....2222....22......---ccccceeeeees $ 1,297.00 
Disbursements 1 October, 1952 to 31 August, 1953 .... 1.00 
Balance in fund 31 August, 1958 .................................... $ 1,296.00 
BUILDING FUND, NO. 880 
Balance in fund 18 October, 1952 .........................-..--e0-+s $598,816.68 
Receipts 18 October to 31 August, 1953 -....................... 9,124.65 
Expenditures 18 October, 1952 to 31 August, 1953 ... 227,893.39 
Unencumbered Balance 31 August, 1953 ........................ 37,615.12 
Receipts: 
Permanent School: Special Levy ....................---.--.--+ $ 163.44 
Trust Fund Invested (Interest) ..................-...cccccc..0ee: 8,836.18 
Miscellaneous Cash: Bonds & Interest Account ........ 125.03 
I PIRI cassuissn-cecshsaccisiniosinouam ssniegnbaesin oeiesdiiniatslibeadlaaadal $ 9,124.65 
Disbursements: 
Olson Construction Company ......................----c--se--ee+++- $159,585.70 
EE SS EEE TCL AAT 36,404.64 
IIIS, cari tebilisionnielebubaeetalsitebeaiianiaiseanih 5,850.00 
t/'_. “as BW A ELIS. AIRE rete ee 1,900.00 
RE Tee 17,508.00 
I needa ciianiigiaiel 156.50 
EE NES SSSR er Tb a eens See ee 488.55 
II 7 2 os ss caesisseionsntiattep ealatiiidiidiaehitanataandl 6,000.00 
en PIII... ceniassosistumpnindeselenehenieehalatiigeealpieninel $227,893.39 
a rn eee ee $241,584.10 
RE ee eee ee $469,477.49 
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Artists and Illustrators of the Old West: 1850-1900. By 
Robert Taft. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. xvii + 400 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. 
$8.50) 


Had a nation-wide search been made for the one person 
best equipped to write this book, the choice must have fallen 
upon Dr. Taft. His deep interest in pictorial representation 
of the history of the West led him to pioneer the largely 
unexplored field of illustrators and artists whose work, 
with the exception of a few individuals like Remington, 
Jackson, and Russell, has been neglected and virtually 
forgotten. 

Biographical information and lists of the works of 
most of these fugitive artists were not often to be found in 
the usual standard sources. The really tremendous research 
job that confronted Dr. Taft is indicated in some measure 
by the 133 pages of notes and sources which constitute a 
reservoir of information of almost unbelievable richness. 
The gathering of data on some of the more elusive indivi- 
duals must have required, literally, the patience of a Job 
and the acumen of a Sherlock Holmes. The author, in his 
preface, describes briefly some of the immensity of the work 
that went into the making of this book. He states: “Thou- 
sands of notes have been made, thousands of letters have 
been written, and thousands of miles have been traveled in 
collecting this source material.” 

Over a period of years beginning in 1946, Dr. Taft 
published a series of articles in the Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. This series, entitled, “The Pictorial Record of 
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the Old West”, contains much of the material incorporated 
in this present volume. It appears here, however, in a com- 
pletely rearranged and revised form with new material 
added. 

The life and work of many artists and illustrators is 
discussed here. Among them might be mentioned: John 
Mix Stanley, W. J. Hays, Gustav Sohon, H. B. Méllhausen, 
Alfred E. Mathews, Henry Worrall, Rufus Zogbaum, Paul 
Frenzeny, and Jules Tavernier. Ninety illustrations, about 
a third of which are full page, present examples of the work 
of these and many other artists. The illustrations, depicting 
as they do nearly every phase of western life, form a tre- 
mendously fascinating and important part of Dr. Taft’s 
book. 

The whole vast panorama of the West was material for 
pencil or brush—the plains-roaming buffalo and their im- 
mediate successor, the Texas longhorn charging up from 
the South in the great cattle drives; trading posts and 
military forts, soldiers and freighters; cowboys and emi- 
grants; wagon trains; railroads; pioneer towns; and al- 
ways, the Indian tribes of Plains and mountains to be por- 
trayed in their daily life and in raid and battle. 

The work of the artist-illustrator in pictorial represen- 
tation of the West is exceeded in importance only by that 
of the photographer. Many interested persons, among them 
those who have the responsibility of accurate identifica- 
tion of a western picture collection, will hope that Dr. Taft 
may be moved to do for the photographers of the West what 
he has done here for the artists. Two excellent chapters in 
his Photography and the American Scene (New York, 
1942), form a good beginning. 

In Artists and Illustrators of the Old West, Dr. Taft 
employs a civilized prose with never a hint of the pedant, 
and his interest in his subject imparts a warmth and vivid- 
ness which makes for good reading. This book, with its 
wealth of illustrations, is extremely interesting and read- 
able and is a work which in its scope and authoritative 
character stands alone in its field. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 
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The Dammed Missouri Valley: One Sixth of our Nation. 
By Richard G. Baumhoff. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. xi + 291 pp. Index. $3.75.) 


While this is but the second book written specifically 
on the Missouri Basin Development Program, there has 
been no dearth of published materials concerning the sub- 
ject. Especially between 1944 and 1947, there was a virtual 
flood of articles in many of our periodicals. Mr. Baumhoff 
has succeeded where the collective assortment of periodical 
material has in large measure failed, in depicting the MVA 
controversy and the Missouri Valley Program within the 
framework of a delightful and enlightening portrayal of the 
Missouri Valley itself. 

In journalistic style the author has given us, in a sense, 
a two fold description. The first, based upon a brief histor- 
ical and geographic survey, considers the character of this 
valley which comprises one-sixth of the area of our nation. 
It includes discussions of the people and the problems which 
they must face in their region. These include its lack of 
industry, its weather pattern, its lack of adequate press and 
radio coverage, and others. Taken together, the discussions 
indicate Mr. Baumhaff’s understanding of the region, as 
well as his love for it. He appreciates the relative class- 
lessness of its people. He recognizes their political conser- 
vatism which is marked, however, by anomalies such as the 
author presents as he explains that Nebraska, which gave 
the country the late Senator Norris, the father of the TVA, 
and which is the one state with totally public electric power 
districts and a unicameral legislature, is so “..... strong 
for the conservative way of basin development.” (p. 92). 

Mr. Baumhoff himself, it would appear, is not for the 
conservative way, for in the second part of the book, which 
describes the development program now in progress, he is 
slightly pro-MVA. He has, however, managed to keep his 
work noncontroversial, recognizing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both the Inter-Agency Program and the proposed 
MVA. He has evaluated them for what they are rather than 
for what he might want them to be. 
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The author has been especially successful in isolating 
the specific problem areas in the present development pro- 
gram. These include the tremendous rise in the cost of 
projects year by year (only partly due to inflation), the 
unsolved question of the amount of water available in the 
basin, and the ofttime prohibitive cost of irrigation on the 
repayment contract principle as it is now in operation. His 
analyzation of the power controversy is satisfactory but 
would at the present time have to consider also the possible 
ramifications of the directive on public power disposition 
recently issued by Secretary of the Interior McKay. Other 
recent events, such as Mr. McKay’s action on the proposed 
Hell’s Canyon project on the Snake River and the growing 
drive to bring the new “tidelands principle” to bear upon 
public lands in the Missouri Basin as well as elsewhere, will 
call for new evaluations. 

The author has succeeded in portraying that the real 
issue in the development program is that of how the deve- 
lopment features will be administered as they are completed. 
His prediction of the pattern which will emerge is a sensible 
one. There will not be, and cannot be a transported TVA in 
the Missouri Valley. There will have to be a “fair com- 
promise” to achieve a “..... centralized, unified, regional 
management....” As Mr. Baumhoff further predicted: 
“It might be what you could call an MVAAA: The Missouri 
Valley Anti-Authority Authority.” 

The book is interesting as well as enlightening. For 
many people in this area who have become disconcerted in 
an attempt to understand resource development problems in 
such a complex and heterogeneous region, and in the midst 
of a vast smoke screen of controversy, this book should be 
read with satisfaction. 


Concordia College Thomas H. Langevin 
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Agricultural History, July, 1953, contains three 
articles which will interest many of our readers: “The 
Development of the Parity Price Formula for Agricul- 
ture, 1919-1923,” by James H. Shideler; “Grasshoppers 
in American Agricultural History,” John T. Schlebecker ; 
and “Farm Wage Boards under the Co-operative Extension 
Service During World War II,” by Samuel Liss. 


Waldo R. Wedel, “A. T. Hill,” American Antiquity, 
October, 1953, discusses the late Mr. Hill’s work as an 
archeologist. 


Jerrell R. Walker writes on, “The Sign Language of 
the Plains Indians of North America,” in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Summer, 1953. 


Hamilton Gardner writes of, “Captain Philip St. 
George Cooke and the March of the Ist Dragoons to the 


Rocky Mountains in 1845,” in The Colorado Magazine, 
October, 1953. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
September, 1953, honors Nebraska. Among the articles in 
the magazine are: “History Made at Winter Quarters,” 
by Golda V. Peckham Suttie; “Nebraska—the Cornhusker 
State,” by Mrs. Albert Rasmussen; and a poem, ““The Good 
Old Sandhills,” by Martha Lee Rothwell. A full-page adver- 
tisement features the new building of the State Historical 
Society. 


William C. Bek, translator, “From Bethel, Missouri, 
to Aurora, Oregon, Letters of William Keil, 1855-1870,” 
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Missouri Historical Review, October, 1953, describes a 
journey across the Plains in 1855, in which the caravan 
was led by a hearse containing the remains of the son of 
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